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(Covering the period February 11 to February 25) 


FTER a recess of two months, the 
General Assembly resumed its 
seventh session on 
February 24, when it 
received a message of 
welcome from the recently inaugurated 
President of the United States. The 
representatives “have a great opportu- 
nity to advance the cause of peace,” 
President Eisenhower said, and he 
wished them Godspeed. Lester B. Pear- 
son, of Canada, President of the As- 
sembly, termed the message “hearten- 
ing and encouraging,” and called on 
the delegations to participate “with re- 
newed determination” in the common 
task. In a brief statement which was 
the only business of the opening cere- 
mony, Mr. Pearson referred to the 
nine items remaining on the agenda 
and indicated how the session would 
proceed. Of the Main Committees, 


Resumed 
Assembly Session 
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meetings will be scheduled only for 
the First Committee unless budgetary 
implications require the convening of 
the Fifth Committee. The First Com- 
mittee began its resumed meetings on 
February 25. 


The First Committee resumed de- 
bate on the Korean question at its first 
meeting on February 25 
after it had decided on 
the order in which it 
would consider the items on its agenda. 

This order follows: (1) Korea, 
which includes the report of the Presi- 
dent on the Chinese and North Korean 
replies, the reports of the United Na- 
tions Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea, and the 
reports of the Agent-General for Ko- 
rean Reconstruction; (2) Greece’s 
complaint of non-compliance of states 


First Committee 
Resumes Work 


still detaining members of the Greek 
armed forces with the provisions of 
the General Assembly's resolution of 
December 1, 1950, recommending 
“the repatriation of all those among 
them who express the wish to be re- 
patriated”; (3) Regulation, limitation, 
and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments: report of 
the Disarmament Commission; (4) 
Methods which might be used to main- 
tain and strengthen international peace 
and security in accordance with the 
purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter: report of the Collective Measures 
Committee; (5) Czechoslovakia’s com- 
plaint of interference by the United 
States in the internal affairs of other 
states as manifested by the organiza- 
tion of subversive and espionage activi- 
ties against the U.S.S.R., the People’s 
Republic of China, the Czechoslovak 
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Republic, and other People’s Democ- 
racies; (6) Measures to avert the 
threat of a new world war and meas- 
ures to strengthen peace and friend- 
ship among the nations-—an item pro- 
posed by Poland; and (7) Question of 
impartial investigation of charges of 
use by United Nations forces of bac- 
teriological warfare—an item _ pro- 
posed by the United States. 

Two other items are on the agenda 
of the Assembly but not assigned to 
the First Committee for consideration. 
They are: (1) Appointment of the 
Secretary-General and (2) Report of 
the Secretary-General on personnel 
policy. 


The conference between the repre- 
sentatives of India and of Pakistan, 
under the auspices of the Unit- 
ed Nations Representative, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, concluded at Gen- 
eva on February 19. 

“The representatives of India and 
Pakistan are going back to their re- 
spective capitals to report to their 
Governments,” Dr. Graham’s office 
said. “As far as the United Nations 
Representative is concerned, he will 
report to the Security Council on the 
outcome of the negotiations.” 

The conference, on a ministerial 
level, opened on February 4. It was 
held in a further effort to settle the 
Kashmir problem. 


Kashmir 


The Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions is scheduled to meet on March 
17 to consider its 
1953 program of 
work. It will also “screen” the large 
number of petitions and communica- 
tions received from the Trust Terri- 
tories during the last few months, in 
preparation for its summer session 
which will start about the middle of 
May. It is expected that over three 
hundred petitions will await examina- 
tion by the Committee, almost all of 
them emanating from African Trust 
Territories. No fewer than 110 peti- 
tions have so far been received from 
Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion, while nearly one hundred have 
been submitted from the French-ad- 
ministered Cameroons. Others come 
from Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, 
British-administered Cameroons and 
the two Togolands. Many have been 
submitted by groups and organiza- 
tions in the territories while others are 
personal appeals. They cover a wide 
variety of subjects, ranging from the 
alleged alienation of lands and mal- 
administration to the complaint of an 
African chief who, because he does 
not like his face, asks for a new doc- 
tor to be sent to him. 

The six-member Standing Commit- 


Trusteeship Petitions 
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tee was established by the Trusteeship 
Council following the General Assem- 
bly’s recommendation on the question 
in 1951, when it was decided that the 
volume of petitions had grown to such 
an extent that special machinery was 
necessary for dealing with them. In 
examining the petitions the Committee 
will also take into account the obser- 
vations submitted thereon by the Ad- 
ministering Authorities directly con- 
cerned. 


The Convention on the Interna- 
tional Right of Correction, adopted 
by the Assembly on December 16, 
1952, provides the 
machinery where- 
by a state directly 
affected by a news dispatch capable 
of injuring its relations with other 
states or its national prestige or dig- 
nity, transmitted from one country 
to another by correspondents or in- 
formation agencies, which it considers 
false or distorted, may request publi- 
cation of its version of the facts. The 
Convention will be opened for signa- 
ture at the end of this session. States 
eligible for signature are: Member 
states, states invited to the United Na- 
tions Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation in 1948 and any other 
state which the General Assembly, by 
resolution, may declare eligible. The 
Convention will be ratified by signa- 
tory states in accordance with their 
constitutional processes. Ratification 
by six states is required to‘bring the 
Convention into force. 


Convention on the 
Right of Correction 


The third Technical Assistanec Con- 
ference opened at United Nations 
Headquarters on 
Feburary 26, Its ob- 
ject was to obtain 
pledges of voluntary contributions 
from governments to finance opera- 
tions under the expanded technical as- 
sistance program for 1953. The con- 
tributions target set for this period is 
the equivalent of $25,000,000. All 
Members of the United Nations or of 
the specialized agencies were invited 
to send representatives. 


Technical Assistance 
Conference 


A conference to discuss problems 
of air traffic control, meteorology, 
navigational and blind land- 
ing aids and communica- 
tions services began at the 
headquarters of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in Montreal, 
Canada, February 24. 

Technical experts from 22 member 
states, a non-member state—the Re- 
public of Korea—and four interna- 
tional organizations will discuss such 
problems as better utilization of exist- 


Aviation 
Conference 


ing aids to landings by instrument in 
poor visibility; standard holding pat- 
terns for aircraft held at points around 
an airport and waiting to land, and 
more accurate advance notice of 
visibility and ceiling at airports for 
pilots making instrument approaches. 

Other subjects on the agenda in- 
clude aircraft position, operational 
and meteorological reports, meteoro- 
logical transmission to aircraft in flight 
and development of radar in flight, 
approaches and landings. 


Asia’s economies have been consid- 
erably affected by sharp drops in the 
export prices of most 
of its raw material 
products. As a result, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, after reviewing the region’s eco- 
nomic situation at its ninth session 
(held in Bandung, Indonesia, from 
February 6 to 14) has come out in 
favor of measures to stabilize prices 
for primary product exports and to 
establish an equitable relationship be- 
tween the prices of these commodities 
and those of capital goods. There was 
also strong agreement on the need for 
more financial and technical assistance 
from abroad to aid in the region’s in- 
dustrial and agricultural development. 


Economy of Asia 


The latest addition to the many 
works of art adorning the Headquar- 
ters now is nearing 
completion and is ex- 
pected to be unveiled early this month. 
This is a giant mural painted on the 
curved outer wall of the main, third- 
floor Conference Building hallway lead- 
ing from the Secretariat Building to 
the General Assembly area. Depicting 
mankind’s struggle for peace, the 
mural has been painted by José Vela 
Zanetti, a Spanish artist, who has been 
at work on the project for over a year. 


Headquarters Mural 


The fourth and last session of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Restrictive 
Business Prac- 
tices came to 
a close on Feb- 
ruary 21. Its report will be made 
public towards the end of March and 
is to be taken up at the sixteenth ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, scheduled to be held in Geneva 
from June 30 to August 7, 1953. The 
Committee is composed of repre- 


Ad Hoc Committee on Re- 
strictive Business Practices 


sentatives from Belgium, Canada, 
France, India, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, the 


United States and Uruguay. Presiding 
over its last session was its Acting 
Chairman, Emile Thiltges, of Belgium. 
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Assembly Renews Important Task 





Great Opportunity to Advance Cause of Peace’ 


HE General Assembly resumed 

its seventh session on February 24 
with a call to representatives by Presi- 
dent Lester B. Pearson to participate 
“with renewed determination in our 
common task of giving effect to the 
high principles of the United Nations 
Charter to which all Members have 
subscribed.” 


The President’s statement was the 
only business for the opening cere- 
mony of the resumed session. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S MESSAGE  Be- 
fore making his statement, Mr. Pear- 
son read the following message from 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
the United States, who had been in- 
augurated since the Assembly recessed 
on December 22: 


“It is a pleasure to welcome to the 
United States the delegates to the 
seventh session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. The 
United Nations has already accom- 
plished much. I hope that it will grow 
in strength and become an _ increas- 
ingly effective instrument of peace. 


“The achievement of a just and 
durable peace is essential to all the 
values which make life worth living. 
This task involves not only the build- 
ing of collective security; it challenges 
our intelligence and our idealism on 
the whole broad front of human 
activity. The delegates to this Assem- 
bly have a great opportunity to ad- 
vance the cause of peace. The world 
will watch your deliberations with 
deep interest and high hopes. I wish 
you Godspeed.” 


Mr. Pearson took it to be the As- 
sembly’s wish that he should acknowl- 
edge this “heartening and encouraging” 
message. 


BUSINESS BEFORE THE SESSION Recalling 
the Assembly’s decision to resume its 
meetings on February 24 “or at an 
earlier date on the call of the Presi- 
dent,” Mr. Pearson explained that no 
need had arisen for convening the 
Assembly any earlier. 


Since the First (Political and Se- 
curity) Committee was the only Main 
Committee which had items remain- 
ing on its agenda, meetings would 
therefore be scheduled for that Com- 
mittee only, unless consideration of 
resolutions having budgetary implica- 
tions should require the convening of 
the Fifth (Administrative and Budg- 
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etary) Committee. The status of the 
nine agenda items remaining to be 
completed (see the BULLETIN, vol. 
XIV, no. 3) was the same as when 
the meetings were suspended in De- 
cember. 


In this connection, Mr. Pearson 
drew attention to the item on Korea, 
consideration of which was begun be- 
fore the recess. The Assembly had al- 
ready adopted a resolution under it— 
containing proposals for the repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war in Korea 
which the Central Chinese People’s 
Government and the North Korean 
authorities had rejected. The texts 
of his communications to the Chinese 
and North Koreans, together with 





their replies, had been reported to 
the Assembly, and that report, Mr. 
Pearson said, might be considered the 
starting point for resumed discussions 
on the subject, since it was the most 
recent document circulated under the 
item. 

As for the report of the Secretary- 
General on personnel policy, it re- 
mained to be decided whether this 
should be discussed by the Assembly 
itself in plenary meeting or be referred 
to a Committee. 


CONVENTIONS FOR SIGNATURE Mr. Pear- 
son also called attention to the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Assembly on De- 
cember 16 and 20 concerning the Con- 


PHOTOGRAPHERS were on hand in large numbers to record the arrival of delegations for the 
resumed session. Here they catch Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Foreign Minister of the U.S.S.R., as he 


ascends the escalator at the delegates’ entrance. 


Also attracting special interest was Henry 


Cabot Lodge, Jr., who heads the United States delegation for the first time. 
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vention on the Political Rights of 
Women and the Convention on the 
International Right of Correction (see 
page 177). 

In accordance with those resolu- 
tions, he said, the two conventions will 
be opened for signature at the end of 
the session, and governments wishing 
to sign one or both of them were 
requested to provide their representa- 
tives with the necessary full powers 
to that effect and to forward their 
credentials to the Secretary-General as 
soon as possible. 


OF GREAT IMPORTANCE The agenda re- 
maining was not a heavy one, Mr. 
Pearson concluded, and he hoped that 
the work could proceed in an efficient 
and expeditious manner. The subjects, 
however, “touch upon many problems 
of great importance both to Members 
of the United Nations and to the Or- 
ganization as a whole.” 


The resumption of the meetings of 
the seventh session at this time, he 
added, “gives to the Assembly this 
new opportunity of devoting to these 
questions the serious and constructive 
consideration which they merit and 
which we are expected to give them.” 


The first of the resumed meetings 
of the First Committee was scheduled 
for February 25. 


; 








More Than 20,000 Sought Seats 
for Reopening of Assembly 


ORE than 20,000 persons sought 
reservations for the opening 
plenary meeting of the resumed 
seventh session of the General As- 
sembly. Those fortunate enough to 
have seat reservations began queuing 
up for their tickets at 2 p.m., an hour 
before the meeting was scheduled to 
begin. Several hundred more with no 
reservations were queuing up in an- 
other part of the great entrance lobby 
waiting for possible cancellations. 
About 1,000 had taken the guided 
tour before the meeting opened. 

There was an atmosphere of excite- 
ment in the lobby and in the visitors’ 
gallery of the Assembly Hall. Many 
visitors brought binoculars, and voices 
in many different languages were 
heard as they sought to identify the 
arriving representatives. 

The seating capacity of the visitors’ 
gallery is 816. Most of the seats were 
reserved by delegations and official 
observers on the opening day. Thus 
only a small number of the requests 
for reservations could be filled. Many 
of those disappointed for the first day 
will attend subsequent meetings, how- 
ever. 

During the first part of the session, 
about 36,000 visitors attended meet- 
ings, and 54,000 took the guided tour. 
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| FIRST PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE OF BURMA | 





JAMES BARRINGTON, who has been Ambassador of Burma to the United States since 1950, 


presented his credentials to Secretary-General Trygve Lie on February 16 as the first permanent 

representative of Burma to the United Nations. Previously, U Ba Maung, Burmese Consul in 

New York, served as liaison officer to the United Nations. Mr. Barrington headed the Burmese 
delegations to the fifth, sixth, and seventh sessions of the General Assembly. 
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No guest books were maintained in 
recent months, but records from 
August 15, 1951, to February 1, 
1952, show that nationals from 83 
countries and territories excluding the 
United States visited United Nations 
Headquarters. The Conference and 
General Assembly Buildings had not 
yet been completed during that period, 
and the majority of visitors could view 
only a plaster model of the Head- 
quarters, displayed in the lobby of the 
Secretariat Building. 

Many of the requests for reserva- 
tions for meetings from nationals of 
the United States and Canada are 
made several months in advance by 
persons planning to be in New York 
for a short time. Though meetings are 
not scheduled that far in advance, the 
Admissions Office makes tentative 
reservations which must be confirmed 
on the day of the meeting. The heaviest 
load of requests is from teacher and 
student groups during Easter week. 

Most requests other than those for 
the opening meeting of each session 
are non-specific except for the date 
of the meeting. Among requests for 
specific meetings, the General Assem- 
bly, the Security Council, and the 
Commission on Human Rights rank 
highest in popularity. Requests to wit- 
ness discussion on specific agenda 
items are greatest for the Palestine 
question, Technical Assistance, and 
Korea, in that order. The largest 
number of requests from other than 
United States nationals comes from na- 
tionals,of India and Pakistan when the 
Kashmir question is to be discussed. 





New Weather Stations 
Urged for S.E. Asia 


Establishment of 530 weather ob- 
servation posts to meet future needs 
of air navigation in South-East Asia 
has been recommended by a regional 
meeting in Melbourne of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 
Several of these posts would be equip- 
ped to observe weather conditions up 
to 55,000 feet to assist high-flying jet- 
powered airliners. 

Also recommended was the estab- 
lishment of 34 main weather forecast- 
ing offices and 40 branch offices. The 
observation posts would report, four 
times daily. 

The regional meeting advocated im- 
proved aerodrome lighting, better 
plane-ground communications and 
other improvements in facilities and 
services. The proposals will be sub- 
mitted later to ICAO’s 21-member 
Council in Montreal for final approval. 
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Statistical Tools for Social 
And Economic Development 





Commussion’s Work to Improve Methods 


DEQUATE aand reliable statistics 

are basic tools for formulating 
and executing industrial, agricultural 
and social development programs, and 
for maintaining a high level of eco- 
nomic activity. Not all countries, how- 
ever, have statistical services, as yet, 
sufficiently comprehensive to be effec- 
tive for these purposes. Nor are sta- 
tistics always available for purposes 
of international comparison. Since it 
first met in 1946, the Statistical Com- 
mission has therefore been engaged in 
helping to improve the level of na- 
tional statistics and to increase their 
international comparability. 

So far, it has held seven sessions— 
the seventh from February 2 to 13, 
1953—where it has worked out many 
of the elements of a complete system 
of international “standards” (canons 
of good statistical behavior) and has 
initiated studies with the intention of 
working out more standards. 


The great increase in statistical data 
throughout the world and the im- 
provements in quality and compara- 
bility since the end of the Second 
World War indicate that the Commis- 
sion’s efforts are having concrete re- 
sults. Statistics, however, is still a 
rapidly developing field, and the end 
of its task is not in sight; it may be 
doubted if it ever will be. 

Highlights of the work at the sev- 
enth session of the Commission were 
in the fields of external trade statistics, 
national accounts, wholesale price sta- 
tistics, vital statistics and migration 
statistics. 


EXTERNAL TRADE STATISTICS Consisting 
of statistical experts from Argentina, 
Australia, Canada, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, India, 
the Netherlands, Panama, the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom and the United States, the 
Commission devoted considerable time 
and attention to the subject of exter- 
nal trade statistics, this being both 
an important and promising field for 
its endeavors. 

It is important because international 
trade is the medium through which 
the economies of different countries 
influence one another most directly 
and most forcibly, and it is promising 
because countries, realizing the fact 
of their economic interdependence as 
never before, are showing greater will- 
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ingness to take joint action, and there- 
fore readily adopt the aim of making 
their trade statistics more comparable. 

At earlier sessions, the Commission 
had already adopted a standard classi- 
fication of commodities for use in in- 
ternational trade statistics. This is 
being used directly by countries ac- 
counting for 60 per cent of world 
trade. The trade statistics of any two 
of these countries can be compared 
commodity by commodity without any 
difficulty arising because of classifica- 
tion anomalies. At the session just 
completed, the Commission considered 
other steps of this sort which might 
be taken to improve the comparability 
of the statistics, since they may differ 
because of factors other than differ- 
ences of classification. For example, 
some countries value their imports 
f.o.b. (i.e., at the foreign port) and 
others value them c.i.f. (i.e., at their 
own port) and there are similar dif- 
ferences in the valuation of exports. 
The Commission agreed in recom- 
mending that goods should be valued 
at their “transaction value,” which is 
their actual or estimated value when 
they cross the frontier either inwards 
or outwards. Statistics valued in this 
way, it considered, would be more 
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CHAIRMAN AND VICE-CHAIRMAN of Statis- 

tical Commission’s Seventh Session were Harry 

Campion (United Kingdom) and Miss Carmen 
A. Miro (Panama). 


significant for the countries themselves 
as well as facilitating comparability. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS The Commission 
has also devoted considerable atten- 
tion to the statistically young but 
rapidly growing field of national ac- 
counts (national income, national out- 
put, national expenditure). This is a 
very complex field in which national 
practices differ greatly. At previous 
sessions, the Commission had asked 
for a full-length study of the problems 
involved. A committee of experts from 
various countries, called together in 
1952, made this study and drew up 
proposals for improvement. The Com- 
mission considered that their study 
was very valuable, but that it would 
be necessary to learn more about the 
practical application of the proposals 
before adopting them as standards. It 
therefore asked countries to study the 
proposals and try them out, and re- 
port on their experiences. When it 
has received these reports the Com- 
mission hopes to make up its mind on 
what should be recommended as good 
practice. 


WHOLESALE PRICE STATISTICS The new 
ideas which have radically changed 
economic thought during the last 20 
years have had their counterparts in 
statistical thought. One example is 
the greater stress placed on national 
accounting, mentioned above. Another 
is found in changing views about the 
purposes for which indexes of whole- 
sale prices are compiled. For the last 
100 years, wholesale price index work 
has emphasized the general wholesale 
price index, an average of changes in 
all wholesale prices, which was re- 
garded as measuring changes in the 
value of money. Now greater em- 
phasis is being placed on indexes of 
price changes in particular flows of 
money between important sectors of 
an economy, sectors such as agricul- 
ture and manufacturing. The differ- 
ences of view raise highly technical 
issues. The Commission decided that 
the time was not yet ripe for recom- 
mending a standard set of price index 
numbers to countries; it would be bet- 
ter for the present to let the discus- 
sions continue and to return to this 
question a little later. The Commis- 
sion did, however, agree on a number 
of questions relating to the collection 
of the raw statistics on prices and on 
certain methods of processing them, 
which it is hoped will assist countries 
in many practical problems. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS Accurate statis- 
tics for industry are important for all 
countries which are already industrial- 
ized or are trying to become so. Prior 
to its last session, the Commission had 
already drawn up a list of important 
statistics relating to industry, recom- 
mending that countries collect these 
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Statistics by whatever method was 
most suitable in each case. Because, 
however, the value of this list of sta- 
tistics would clearly be much greater 
if the items were clearly defined, the 
Commission had also asked for defini- 
tions to be worked out. Such a set 
of definitions was considered and ap- 
proved at the seventh session. As it 
has now drawn up recommendations 
relating to the statistics to be collected 
from industry, their definitions, the 
field to be covered, the classification 
frequency and degree of detail to be 
aimed at, the Commission also con- 
sidered that it had for the time being 
substantially finished its job in this field. 
It therefore asked the Economic and 
Social Council to pass a_ resolution 
drawing countries’ attention to this 
work and suggesting that they take it 
into account in improving their sta- 
tistics. 


VITAL STATISTICS Records of births, 
marriages and deaths are important 
for many economic and social pur- 
poses, and not only for public author- 
ities, but also for the individuals con- 
cerned who are required to produce 
such records not infrequently in the 
modern state. Both the Statistical and 
the Population Commissions have 
been working for some time at draw- 
ing up a set of principles on this sub- 
ject. Governments have been consult- 
ed extensively on this project. At this 
session, the Statistical Commission ap- 
proved a set of principles which, it is 


hoped, governments will apply pro- 
gressively to their vital statistics as 
their resources permit. 


MIGRATION STATISTICS For some time 
now both the Statistical Commission 
and the Population Commission have 
also been working to improve the data 
available in the field of migration sta- 
tistics. There is, however, an impor- 
tant practical difficulty here, since the 
Commissions did not want to recom- 
mend anything which would mean im- 
peding travel. At its recent session. 
the Statistical Commission approved a 
set of recommendations in this field 
and also suggested that pairs of coun- 
tries might consider making joint ar- 
rangements for recording and compil- 
ing statistics about frontier crossings, 
which would be an economical ar- 
rangement. 

In addition to its work on the sub- 
jects already described, the Commis- 
sion reviewed the whole question of 
national and international statistical 
developments since its previous ses- 
sion. In this general review, it em- 
phasized the need for continued close 
co-operation between the various in- 
ternational agencies so that their sta- 
tistical activities may be most fruitful 
and so that the burden on _ national 
agencies supplying the data may be 
lightened as much as possible. The 
Commission also stressed the impor- 
tance of technical assistance in this 
field. particularly in the provision of 
manuals and training facilities. 


Progress Against Leprosy 
With New Synthetic Drugs 


New synthetic drugs known as sul- 
fones have been noted by an Expert 
Committee of the World Health Or- 
ganization as effective against leo- 
prosy. The new drugs, tried out dur- 
ing World War II, have resulted in 
considerable improvement, if not com- 
plete cure, after one or two years of 
treatment. 

BCG anti-tuberculosis vaccine, the 
Committee noted, may also be effective 
against leprosy. The effectiveness of 
BCG serum has not yet been confirmed. 
If it should be, large-scale campagins 
could be undertaken in countries 
where leprosy is prevalent just as the 
serum has been used to immunize 
children and young adults against 
tuberculosis. The sulfones, however, 
have a special advantage in that they 
can be taken by mouth in tablet form, 
while BCG must be administered by 
injection. 

WHO estimates there are at pres- 
ent about 7,000,000 victims of the 
disease. Misunderstanding about its 
nature has been a major obstacle to 
its cure. Present knowledge indicates 
that treating lepers as outcasts who 
must be interned in leprosaria is in- 
humane and useless since it is “in- 
finitely less contagious than tubercu- 
losis.” 

The Expert Committee recommend- 
ed that only cases presenting a feal 
danger of infection be segregated. 


DANISH ROYALTY VISITS HEADQUARTERS 





TWO MEMBERS OF DENMARK’S ROYAL FAMILY, Prince Axel (uncle of King Frederik) and his wife, Princess Margareta, visited United Nations 

Headquarters on February 17. They are seen here (centre) talking with Secretary-General Trygve Lie (second from right). With them (I. to r.) 

are: Sigurd Christensen, Danish Consul-General in New York; Peter Freuchen, United Nations correspondent of Politiken; Ambassador William 
Borberg; Hans C. Andersen, Principal Director, Bureau of Finance; and (on extreme right) Abel Sorensen. 
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NEARING THE END of over a year’s work José Vela Zanetti is putting the finishing touches to a giant mural at United Nations Headquarters 
which he hoped to complete on February 28. The mural, the right-hand corner of which is seen here, will be unveiled early this month. 


A SPANISH mural painter, almost 
unnoticed, has been hard at 
work for several months painting 


a giant mural on the panel flanking 
one of the main hallways at United 
Nations Headquarters. The mural, now 


nearing completion, will probably be 
unveiled at a ceremony early in March 


and promises to be among the} more 

N W striking of the many and varied art 
works which adorn the United Nations 
buildings. 


To 39-year-old José Vela Zanetti, 
however, it is just another job of 
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work, although “one of the happiest 
jobs I have ever done in my life.” An 
exile from the Spanish civil war, he 
has always longed to paint a mural 
that will depict the scourge of war 
and help convince people that the 
United Nations represents mankind’s 
best hope for a lasting peace. 

More than a year ago Mr. Vela 
Zanetti went to the United States from 
the Dominican Republic where, for 
several years, he has been Director of 
the School of Fine Arts at Ciudad 
Trujillo. In 1951 he was awarded a 
fellowship by the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation in connection with the Foun- 
dation’s Spanish-American art contest. 
The Guggenheim Foundation pro- 
posed to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie that Mr. Vela Zanetti should paint 
a mural which the Foundation would 
donate to the United Nations. Follow- 
ing the approval of the United Na- 
tions Board of Art Advisers, the artist 
was assigned the task of painting the 
mural in the United Nations Building 
as part of his work under the Fellow- 
ship 


MONTHS OF SKETCHING I[t was not an 
easy task. For ten months he devoted 
all his time to preliminary sketches. 
Only when completely satisfied with 
his sketches did the muralist com- 
mence painting on the panel, employ- 
ing much the same technique and 
paints as in fresco painting. For the 
last five months Mr. Vela Zanetti has 
actually lived with the mural, working 
seven days a week, often late into the 
night. 

“Only by devoting one’s entire 
time,” he says, “can you hope to 
achieve the real thing on a job like 
this. My children (13-year-old twin 
girls) have seen me for only a few 
minutes each morning before I have 
come to the United Nations. 

“But it has all been very worth 
while, I have never worked on a pro- 
ject with such inspiration, doing some- 
thing which shows peace triumphant 
over war and evil. I have tried to 
depict the horror and futility of war 
through the eyes of any ordinary 
family.” 

Stepping down from a high ladder 
the artist stops work briefly from time 
to time to empty more coffee from his 
flask—he drinks from fifteen to twenty 
cups a day and smokes a pound of 
strong tobacco while at work daily. 
Often, curious eyes have peered 
through chinks in the canvas wall to 
catch a glimpse of the mural, but sight- 


THE 20-YARD-LONG MURAL, still screened off 
from a main hallway at Headquarters (fop) 
has attracted many curious glances in the last 
few months. The artist is seen at work on 
the last section of the mural (centre and right). 
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seers have not disturbed the pic- 
turesque figure in polo-necked sweater, 
black beret and blue dungarees. He has 
indeed found the United Nations Head- 
quarters as peaceful a place to work 
in as any studio and has appreciated 
the encouragement and co-operation 
shown him by United Nations officials 
during the past few months. 


STRUGGLE FOR PEACE The theme of the 
huge mural — 20 yards long and 3 
nearly four yards high — is mankind’s A 7 
struggle for a lasting peace. It begins age 
with the destruction of a family and 
ends with its resurrection, showing a 
bright-eyed child looking toward a 
generation of peace. Concentration 
camp, bombings and all the agony of 
modern war are symbolized in the dra- 
matic painting, in the center of which 
a gigantic four-armed figure is im- 
planting the emblem of the United 
Nations. (Pictured below.) From this 
point onwards justice, reconstruction, 
and human rights dominate the pic- 
ture as the struggling family finally 
realizes its hopes for a lasting peace. 
Mr. Vela Zanetti prefers to be more 
direct than allegorical: “Allegories 
tend to limit the sphere of action in 
murals; it is better to show things the 
meaning of which will be easily 
grasped by everyone.” He has also 
been sparing in his use of color, only PAUSE FOR REFRESMENT: Mrs. Vela Zanetti hands her husband, working on scaffolding, a fresh 
three main base colors appearing in cup of coffee. She has been kept busy replenishing his coffee flask. Below: dwarfed by the 
the entire mural. mural, the artist studies the central portion which depicts mankind reconstructing a war-torn world. 


VISIBLE TO HUNDREDS The mural is on 

the curved panel or outer wall of 

the third floor hallway leading from 

the Secretariat Building to the General 

Assembly area, midway between the 

entrance to the Security Council and 

the Economic and Social Council f 
chambers. There it will doubtless be 
seen by hundreds of people daily, in- 
cluding visitors who pass by on their 
conducted tour of the Headquarters. 
It is this thought which is most satisfy- 
ing to the artist as he concentrates 
upon the finishing touches. “I do not 
want to judge my own work,” he says. 
“TI want the general public to do that— 
the men and women who, like myself, 
want to see war outlawed for all 
fitie.......” 

Born in 1913 at Leon, Spain, Mr. 
Vela Zanetti studied in Italy for some 
years before taking up his appoint- 
ment at Ciudad Trujillo, He has held 
many exhibitions—in Spain, the Do- 
minican Republic, Brazil, Puerto Rico, 
the United States and other countries. 
At present some of his work is being 
shown at an exhibition of contempo- 
rary Spanish art at the Shaeffer Gal- 
leries in New York. Altogether he has y 
painted more than sixty murals in the 
last twenty years. But the mural at 
United Nations Headquarters is, he . 
believes, his best creation and will, he 
hopes, be enjoyed by the most people. . 
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Concern in Asia Over Swings 


In Prices Of Commodities 





ECAFE Reviens Region's Economy 


FULL-DRESS debate on Asia’s 
economic situation was the out- 
standing feature of the ninth session of 
. the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia 
and the Far East 
(ECAFE) which was 
concluded at Ban- 
dung, Indonesia, on 
February 14. Asian 
economies recently 
have been consid- 
erably affected by a 
"sharp drop in most 
_ raw material export 
- prices, and all the 
‘Asian representa- 
tives expressed great concern over the 
effects of violent price fluctuations on 
world commodity markets. The Com- 
mission came out in favor of price 
stabilizing measures for primary export 
products and for an equitable relation- 
ship between the prices of raw mate- 
rials and those of capital goods. 





Another noteworthy feature of the 
session was the strong agreement on 
the continued and increased need for 
foreign capital and assistance for the 





By DR. P. S. LOKANATHAN, 
Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 


region’s agricultural and industrial de- 
velopment. 


“EFFECTIVE INSTRUMENT” Discussions al- 
so revealed the rapid growth of Asian 
regional economic consciousness, and 
general recognition of the value of 
international co-operation. 

A review of the activities of the 
Commisison’s subsidiary bodies and its 
secretariat clearly indicated the in- 
creased scope and weight of ECAFE’s 
work. In the words of the Commis- 
sion’s report, “the Commission has be- 
come an effective and favored instru- 
ment for furthering economic develop- 
ment during its brief existence, has 
steadily grown in stature, and its 
honor and dignity are now the con- 
cern of one and all.” 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE A great increase 
in United Nations technical assistance 
activities was observed with apprecia- 
tion. Technical assistance has given 
the peoples of Asia a picture of the 
United Nations in action. Anxiety, 
however, was expressed over the finan- 
cial difficulties facing the Technical 
Assistance Board. But it was also 





hoped that technical assistance activi- 
ties would be intensified. 


MEMBERSHIP The Commission agreed, 
against U.S.S.R. opposition, with Bur- 
ma and Indonesia abstaining, on meas- 
ures designed to facilitate the attain- 
ment of full membership for ECAFE’s 
associate members, 


It agreed, too, that action concern- 
ing ECAFE’s temporary headquarters 
should be left to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s administrative discretion, in con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the 
Commission. 

The Indonesian Government made 
excellent arrangements for the session 
and the representatives expressed deep- 
felt gratitude for Indonesia’s hospi- 
tality. 





Labor Preductivity 
Mission In India 


A mission sent by the International 
Labor Organization to aid India in its 
efforts to increase labor productivity 
has “got off to a very good start” in 
its first two months of work, the ILo 
has reported. 

The mission, which includes four 
labor specialists from the United King- 
dom, consists of two teams, one oper- 
ating in the textile centre around Bom- 
bay and Ahmedabad and the other 
working with the engineering plants 
around Calcutta. 

Both teams are using in-plant and 
case studies as a basis for their work. 


INDONESIA’S PRIME MINISTER Dr. Wilopo (centre) arriving to attend a meeting at ECAFE’s ninth session, held recently in Bandung, Indonesia. 
Accompanying him were Mme. Wilopo (on his left) and Assistant Secretary-General Georges-Picot (in dark suit on his right). 
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Role of Technical Assistance Programs 


= became an independent sov- 
ereign state on December 24, 
1951. Shortly thereafter, the General 
Assembly, hailing the new nation’s in- 
dependence, drew special attention to 
the economic problems facing it. The 
Assembly’s resolution asked the Sec- 
retary-General and the _ specialized 
agencies to continue to extend to the 
young African state “such technical 
assistance as they may be in a position 
to render, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of their technical assistance pro- 
gram.” 


Today, more than one year later, 
United Nations technical assistance 
has laid the foundations for Libya’s 
economic growth and for improved 
social conditions there. In an unspec- 
tacular way much progress has been 
made and technical assistance now is 
moving from the surveying stage to 
the more concrete phase of direct aid 
by field workers and technicians. Many 
of the projects now under way stem 
directly from recommendations made 
in the report of a survey mission to 
Libya in 1951, headed by Benjamin 
Higgins, the noted Canadian economist 
(see THE BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. 8). 
Operations planned for Libya during 
1953 involve the United Nations and 
five of its specialized agencies—the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, the 
World Health Organization and the 
World Meteorological Organization. 
The United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund is also 
taking part in the technical aid pro- 
grams. Total cost of the projected 
programs would fall just short of 
$2,000,000, with the Libyan Govern- 
ment making an approximately equal 
contribution, though this figure may 
be subject to revision following the 
Technical Assistance Conference and 
the next meeting of the Technical As- 
sistance Board this month. United Na- 
tions technical aid to Libya is con- 
centrated in three main fields: agricul- 
ture, education and technical training, 
and public administration. Parallelling 
these are health and social security 
programs. An account of the initial 
operations in these spheres is given 
below. 


AGRICULTURE The present program, 
and that projected for 1953, is 
designed to foster a balanced improve- 
ment in all departments of agriculture 
—crop cultivation, afforestation, ani- 
mal husbandry, the processing and 
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packaging of agricultural produce and 
their distribution and marketing—both 
within the country and for export. To 
this end, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) is recruiting a 
team of more than twenty experts, 
many of whom are already working 
in Libya while others will be sent 
there during 1953. 


The FAO mission is based at the 
Agricultural Research Station in Sidi 
Mesri, just outside Tripoli, where the 
Libyan Government has made land 
and office space available. The experts 
are not all working on research in the 
accepted meaning of the word but 
alongside the people whom it is their 
task to assist. Better seed is being im- 
ported and improved methods of 
planting demonstrated. The soil is 
being studied to determine the crops 
best suited to it and the methods of 
cultivation most likely to improve both 
the quality and quantity of the prod- 
uct. The same is being done with live- 
stock by improving strains, introduc- 
ing better methods of range and farm 
management and developing more 
logical grazing practices, particularly 
among the nomadic tribes who own 
the bulk of the sheep and other 
animals. Efforts are being made to fix 
the desert sands, which tend con- 
stantly to encroach on the relatively 
small areas of fertile land. To this 
end an expert on the cultivation of 
Esparto grass has been sent to the 
country, This grass can grow in very 
poor, dry soil and is useful both as a 
means of checking erosion and to 
provide added grazing. 


Under _ existing conditions, the 
Libyan farmer has practically no 
facilities for getting credit to expand 
and improve his land. And so an ex- 
pert is studying the development of co- 
operatives and the possibilities for the 
provision of agricultural credit. 


CASH CROPS The staple crop of Libya 
is barley while the most promising 
cash crops are olives and dates. Be- 
fore the latter can be successfully ex- 
ported on a competitive basis, how- 
ever, the present methods of handling, 
processing and packaging must be im- 
proved. This is also true of the hides 
and skins which are abundant in 
Libya, but which often are useless for 
export purposes because of incorrect 
methods of flaying and tanning. Cur- 
rently the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization is giving urgent attention to 
these questions and to the need for 
developing improved marketing facili- 
ties so that Libya may be better equip- 


ped to earn the money she so desper- 
ately needs to balance her necessary 
imports. 

Other projects still in the planning 
stage include one for the development 
of fisheries and sponge fishing, the 
possibilities of which the 1951 survey 
team found so promising. To be ade- 
quately executed, however, this would 
require not only the sending of ex- 
perts but also the provision of a small 
demonstration fishing fleet and equip- 
ment for freezing and storage. There 
probably, will not be sufficient funds 
to get this project started in 1953. 


EDUCATION Education presents a for- 
midable problem. As in most under- 
developed countries, there is a high 
rate of illiteracy and very few means 
of combatting it. But formal educa- 
tion is only part of the problem. In- 
evitably it will be many years before 
the Libyan economy can absorb many 
academically trained graduates. The 
most urgent need is for teachers and 
for the skilled personnel necessary to 
carry out the tasks of government and 
give effect to the economic and social 
development program. It is precisely in 
these fields—teacher training and the 
training of clerks and technicians— 
that the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program in education has con- 
centrated its efforts. Attention is also 
being paid to adult education and the 
education of nomads. 


As far back as 1951, a Clerical and 
Technical Training College was estab- 
lished in Tripoli with the aid of 
UNESCO. At present the international 
teaching staff is provided both by 
UNESCO and the ILO, but the College is 
now managed by the latter organiza- 
tion which after the end of this year 
will be responsible for providing all 
internationally recruited personnel. A 
few teachers now are Libyan and it 
is intended that their number should 
be steadily increased as_ training 
progresses until they staff the whole 
college. 

The College building, once a bar- 
racks for Italian occupation troops, 
has been reconditioned and workshops 
are being built by the Tripolitanian 
Public Works Department, Much of 
the equipment is being supplied by the 
Libyan-American Technical Assistance 
Service (LATAS). There are two gen- 
eral Sections—a Clerical Section and 
a Technical Section. The former gives 
two three-year courses, the one secre- 
tarial and the other clerical. The Tech- 
nical Section gives one three-year 
Trades Course, and one four-year 
Technical Course. 

At present there are about 270 full- 
time students attending the College. 
It is proposed gradually to increase 
this number to a maximum of 470 by 
1957-58. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING COURSES In addition 
to the Clerical and Technical Training 
College, there are two Teacher Train- 
ing Colleges in Tripoli, one for men 
and the other for women, both receiv- 
ing international technical assistance. 
The Women’s Teacher Training Col- 
lege in particular represents a con- 
siderable innovation in a country in 
which women’s education was virtual- 
ly unknown. Many doubts were ex- 
pressed by Libyan authorities and 
others as to the advisability of starting 
such a women’s college but in fact the 
institution has proved surprisingly 
popular and many Libyans are now 
eager to see the idea expanded. 

The Chief of the UNESCO Mission 
in Libya, who was invited by the 
Libyan Government to serve on the 
Libyan Council of Education in order 
that he might most fully participate 
in the development of a balanced edu- 
cational system, also serves on the 
Boards of Management of both the 
Teachers’ Training Colleges and of an 
Educational Training Centre and Edu- 
cation Materials Production Centre 
which have been set up. UNESCO has 
supplied the Colleges with lecturers in 
history, geography and general sci- 
ences, specialists in physical training 
and manual work and a child psy- 
chologist who is also organizing model 
kindergartens and primary classes. 

One of the important contributions 
being made by UNESCO is the pro- 
vision of an expert from a neighbor- 
ing Arab country who is assisting in 
the preparation of curricula and text- 
books in history and geography. A 
specialist on the particular problems 
involved in developing education 
among nomadic peoples is now work- 
ing in Cyrenaica and an expert on 
adult education is organizing educa- 
tional programs in the sparsely pop- 
ulated Fezzan. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION The United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration (TAA) is assisting the Fed- 
eral Administration and the Adminis- 
trations of the three provinces of 
Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and the Fez- 
zan in planning and executing their 
economic and social development pro- 
grams. The aim is to develop and 
strengthen Libyan administrative and 
fiscal services, facilitate the integration 
and co-ordination of existing pro- 
vincial services with those of the Fed- 
eral Government, and to provide tech- 
nical and engineering skills to assist 
in repairing war damaged properties 
and setting up some light industries. 

To this end, experts have been as- 
sisting the Government to develop a 
sound system of taxation, advising it 
on budget legislation and procedures, 
balance of payments problems, for- 
eign trade and banking policy. Others 
are assisting in the organization, col- 
lection and preparation of statistics of 
all types, including vital statistics. In 
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connection with the latter, one expert 
is helping the Government prepare for 
a general census which may take place 
in 1953, and for which the United 
Nations might also be asked to supply 
some statistical machinery and im- 
ported supplies. 

Recently the Technical Assistance 
Administration sent an economic 
geoglogist to the country who will 
search for minerals in connection with 
a water survey now being carried out 
by LaTas. He will do this by exam- 
ing the cores extracted by the drilling 
machine being used to explore for 
underground water. 

A specialist in salt extraction and 
processing is surveying the possibility 
of establishing a salt industry, Under 
consideration is a request for experts 
to assist in public building construc- 
tion and in the organization and re- 
novation of existing electric power in- 
stallations in Tripoli and their possible 
extension to rural areas. 


HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE In addi- 
tion to all these projects WHO is carry- 
ing out a public health program, pro- 
viding experts in public health admin- 
istration, sanitary engineering and pub- 
lic health nursing and health educa- 
tion. Plans are being considered for a 
maternal and child health demonstra- 
tion project and a school feeding pro- 
gram in which the United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund would co- 
operate. An agreement has also been 
signed between the Libyan Govern- 
ment and both wHo and uNIcEF for 
a mass tuberculin testing and BCG 
vaccination program, particularly in 
the schools. Much of the necessary 
equipment for this operation has al- 
ready been supplied, but the date on 
which the project can get under way 
remains indefinite because the special- 
ized medical personnel required have 
been so uregently needed in other parts 
of the world. 

In the social security field, 110 has 
provided an expert to assist the Gov- 
ernment in developing Libya’s social 
services. It is possible that the Gov- 
ernment may later request the serv- 
ices of two consultants on _ labor 
legislation. 


METEOROLOGICAL SERVICES Last year the 
World Meteorological Organization 
sent an expert to survey the need for 
a Libyan Meteorological Service and 
to make recommendations regarding 
its organization. His report recom- 
mends the incorporation of the exist- 
ing scattered stations in a single “Na- 
tional Meteorological Service’ for 
which at first it might be necessary 
to recruit a director and one or two 
other technical personnel from outside 
the country. He stresses the enormous 
importance of efficient meteorological 
services to the proper development of 
agricultural programs, which depend 
so much on climatic conditions. 








CO-ORDINATION All these various tech- 
nical assistance programs are co-ordi- 
nated on the spot by the Resident 
Technical Assistance Representative in 
Libya, Thomas F. Power, of the 
United States, appointed by the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board. 

The Resident Representative not 
only represents the Board and each 
of the specialized agencies participat- 
ing in the overall program, but ad- 
vises and assists the Libyan Govern- 
ment in formulating its requests for 
technical assistance. 

At the invitation of the Govern- 
ment, he serves as a member of the 
Libyan Economic Planning Commit- 
tee, the government agency responsi- 
ble for all development programs 
in Libya; participates, without vote, 
on the Board of the Libyan Public 
Development and Stabilization Agency 
and serves as adviser to the Libyan 
Finance Corporation. The two latter 
are international financing agencies 
established to promote economic de- 
velopment. The Libyan Public Devel- 
opment and Stabilization Agency re- 
ceives grants from interested foreign 
powers and in turn makes grants to 
finance economic development proj- 
ects. The Libyan Finance Corporation 
receives subscriptions from interested 
foreign powers and makes _inter- 
mediate and long-term loans at low 
rates of interest to Libyan farmers, 
firms and agencies. 

So far, the above technical assist- 
ance programs have been outlined in 
terms of the experts and specialists 
being provided by the various United 
Nations agencies participating in Li- 
bya’s economic and social develop- 
ment. The sending of experts, how- 
ever, represents only one side of the 
picture. In each program, the work 
of the outside experts is complemented 
by the award of fellowships and 
scholarships to Libyans, enabling 
them to study abroad and bring back 
to their own country the knowledge 
and experience they thus gain. In this 
way there is gradually being built up 
a cadre of trained technical personnel 
indigenous to the country, the mem- 
bers of which can increasingly take 
over much of the work now being 
done by international experts from 
outside. 

As was stated recently by the 
man who had the distinction of being 
the first Resident Technical Assistance 
Representative ever appointed — Mr. 
Arthur Wakefield, who spent nearly 
three years as TA Resident Repre- 
sentative in Haiti — “the success of 
any technical assistance program 
must be measured in terms of the 
speed and efficiency with which it 
works for its own extinction.” The 
story of technical assistance in Libya 
is not yet a success story. It is rather 
a story of hope and of endeavor in 
the right direction. 
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Old Issues, New Designs 
Mark Postal Display 


RINCIPALLY because most mail 

was sent collect, with carriers 
charging what the traffic would bear, 
delivery of private mail was a hap- 
hazard affair prior to May 1, 1840, 
when Great Britain issued the first 
postage stamp, evidencing prepayment 
of carrying charges. (The term philate- 
ly was coined by a M. Herpin, of 
France, in 1865 from Greek words 
which may be translated “love of un- 
taxed” — a letter delivered free of 
charge to the recipient.) 

The safety and efficiency of the new 
system won speedy and wide imita- 
tion. Arrangements between and 
among states for delivery of private 
mail across national boundaries re- 
sulted in the first International Postal 
Convention, signed in 1874 by 22 
states—all the states of Europe, the 
United States and Egypt. Every mem- 
ber binds itself to transmit the mails 
entrusted to it by every other member 
by the best means of communication 
which jt employs for its own mail. Ad- 
ministered by the Universal Postal 
Union, oldest (1875) of United Na- 
tions specialized agencies, the Con- 
vention has been altered since only in 
minor aspects and now is adhered to 
by nearly every nation in the world. 

The suggestion that the United Na- 
tions issue its own stamps was first 
made by Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General for Public Informa- 
tion, in 1946, as “additional evidence 
of the independent international char- 
acter of the United Nations and a con- 
tinuing reminder to the world of the 
aims and activities of the organiza- 
tion.” From the practical viewpoint, 
too, Mr. Cohen urged that besides 
providing extensive and economical 
publicity, the sale of the stamps would 
be a source of revenue to the United 
Nations. 

Dr. José Arce, delegate of the Ar- 
gentine, secured approval in principle 
of the General Assembly for his pro- 
posal that the United Nations issue its 
own postage stamps, and the Secre- 
tary-General was directed to make 
the necessary studies as to its feasi- 
bility. 

Because each nation assumes com- 
plete responsibility for all mail mat- 
ters within its borders, setting up a 
Postal Administration for an interna- 
tional organization required unravel- 
ing a tangle of snags. The Universal 
Postal Convention did not contem- 
plate the possibility of stamps being 
issued by an agency other than a 
governmental postal administration. 
Agreement was secured and a special 
relationship created between the future 
United Nations Postal Administration 
and the UPU. 
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Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General for Public Information, at United Nations Post Office. 


Sales counter in the Public Lounge. 
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The United Nations did not con- 
sider it practical to undertake the 
large-scale postal operation which 
would be required; and only one na- 
tion (Liechtenstein) had ever per- 
mitted the sale of stamps by any other 
agencies than its own. An agreement, 
however, was finally arrived at with 
the United States, after approval by 
the General Assembly, to permit the 
United Nations to establish its own 
Postal Administration in its Headquar- 
ters Building in New York City. 
Under the terms of this agreement, 
the United Nations Post Office Station 
at Headquarters is operated by the 
United States Post Office Department, 
with United States Postal employees, 
on behalf of the United Nations. The 
United Nations provides the stamps 
free of charge to the United States 
postal authorities. All receipts are 
turned over to the United States. Only 
mail with United Nations stamps may 
be mailed from this post office. 
Revenue from the sale of stamps 
for collection, not use, is retained by 
the United Nations. The philatelic sec- 
tion of the United Nations Postal Ad- 
ministration is operated by United 
Nations personnel. Stamps are sold to 
the public for philatelic purposes by 
mail and at the United Nations Postal 
Administration sales counter in the 
Public Lounge of the Assembly Build- 


—__—> 


Andrew W. Cordier, Executive Assistant to Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, opening the exhibit. “A million 
stamps,” Mr. Cordier said, “have the power to re- 
peat a million times that the United Nations is strug- 
gling to bring to the world peace, justice and security.” 
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The meticulous craftsman draws with infinite care the fine lines demanded by the steel engraving process used for all United Nations stamps. ——————————> 





ing. (Stamps sold at this counter may 
be used by the public for postage, but 
only from Headquarters. ) 
United Nations stamps for philatelic 
purposes were sold in Paris during the 
sixth session of the Assembly in 1951- 
52. Since May 1, 1952, they have been 
on sale at the United Nations office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and a branch 
office of UNPA will be opened in Lon- 
don in May this year. 
Designs for the first United Nations 
stamps were submitted by engraving 
and printing companies in the United 
States, England, France, Netherlands, 
Italy and Switzerland and by a great 
many individual artists. From them 
were selected designs by Leon Hel- 
guera, New York; Ole Hamann and 
Olav S. Mathiesen, both of Denmark 
and both employed by the United Na- 
tions: S. L. Hartz, chief designer of 
Joh. Enschede & Sons, Haarlem, 
Netherlands, and J. F. Doeve, a fellow 
employee, and O. C. Meronti, Chief 
designer for Thomas de la Rue & Co., 
Ltd., London, England, and H. Woyty- 
Wimmer, another de la Rue man. Re- 
cently, an international competition 
produced 194 stamp designs from 67 
artists in 32 countries. Prize-winners 
and honorary mentions are promi- 
nently displayed in the exhibition. 
Selectors of designs have been 
guided by the purpose of the stamps— 
to remind people of the aims and 
progress of the United Nations. Cer- 
tain characteristics common to most 
postage stamps, such as swords and 
religious symbols, photographs of 
great leaders or scenes of successful 
battles are, for obvious reasons, not 
acceptable to the United Nations. 
United Nations stamps show the 
United Nations flag, the seal, a flame, 
clasped hands, mother and child; they 
use the words Peace, Justice and Se- 


Visitors at the exhibit. 
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Luis Francisco Thomen, Dominican Republic Am- 
bassador to the United States, a philatelist and 
chairman of the prize jury, with Jan Juta, of the 
Secretariat, designer of the exhibit. “United 
Nations stamps have a significant message to 
convey, and serve a lofty aim,” Dr. Thomen 
said: “They are a visible reminder of the great 
hopes and the great possibilities for the pro- 
gress of mankind centred here.” 


curity, Human Rights; appropriately, 
a stamp has been approved for the 
Universal Postal Union, one is in- 
scribed to the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Designs have been selected inscribed 
to the World Health Organization, In- 
ternational Labor Organization, Food 
and Agriculture Organization. A dis- 
tinctive feature of a majority of Unit- 





ed Nations stamps is the use of five 
languages—English, French, Russian, 
Chinese and Spanish — generally on 
the border. 

So far, three companies have been 


selected to print United Nations 
stamps: Joh. Enschede & Sons, a 
Netherlands printing work dating 


from 1703; Thomas de la Rue & Co., 
Ltd. of London, England, established 
in 1819, who once made a stamp for 
the Confederate States of Ameria in 
1862, the only American postage 
stamp produced abroad and current 
for any length of time on the North 
American continent; and the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company, one of the 
oldest printing companies in the 
Americas. 

Through 1952, more than 11 million 
stamps of all prices had been sold by 
the United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration, producing a gross income to 
the United Nations of nearly $900,- 
000. The sales counter, opened 
November 17, 1952, handled 140,369 
pieces of mail through the end of the 
year. 

Stamp collecting cannot have begun 
before May 1, 1840, but it may have 
started that day. By 1841 a young 
lady was advertising in the London 
Times that she had collected 16,000 
of the “otherwise useless little things” 
and wanted more for the small conceit 
of covering her dressing room walls. 
True collectors would accuse her of 
mere accumulation. Stamp collecting 
is one of the world’s foremost hobbies 
and the number of publications, 
philatelic societies, dealers and album 
manufacturers defies an accurate 
count. One outstanding collection is 
that of the late George VI, of Great 
Britam, now the property of Queen 
Elizabeth II, to whom United King- 
dom Secretariat members have pre- 
sented a full set of United Nations 
issues. 

The importance to philatelists of the 
United Nations entry into the field of 
postage stamps has been recognized 
by the accreditation of the American 
Philatelic Society as a non-govern- 
mental organization. The move was 
suggested by the International Rela- 
tions Committee of the Society which 
appointed Sol Glass, of Baltimore, 
Md., observer. Mr. Glass is a Fellow 
of the Royal Philatelic Society of Lon- 
don, England, and a Trustee of the 
Philatelic Foundation of New York. 

Eight stamps in five new issues and 
a stamped envelope in two sizes will 
be issued this year. April 24, “Refu- 
gee” stamp 3¢ and S5¢ denomimations; 
June 12, “Universal Postal Union” 
stamp 3¢ and 5¢ denominations; Sep- 
tember, embossed envelope, 3¢ de- 
nomination, in two sizes; October 24, 
“United Nations Day” stamp, 3¢ and 
5¢ denominations; December 10, “Hu- 
man Rights Day” stamp, 3¢ and 5¢ 
denominations. 
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Convention on the 
International Right of Correction 





Aims At Maintaining Accurate News Reporting 


HETHER sstates directly affect- 

ed by what they consider false 
news dispatches disseminated by a cor- 
respondent or an information agency 
should have the right to demand com- 
mensurate publicity for a correction 
is one of many freedom-of-informa- 
tion problems. 

An international convention recog- 
nizing that right was adopted by the 
General Assembly at the first part of 
the seventh session. One of three 
under consideration since 1948, it 
will be the first to be opened for sig- 
nature on this controversial subject, 
an event to take place in the spring, 
at the close of the session. 

Individuals may exercise the right 
of correction in some states, and this 
has been felt to have a salutary 
effect on publishers, editors, and re- 
porters who, through carelessness or 
perhaps, even malice, have drawn 
word pictures of their fellow citizens 
inaccurately or damagingly out of 
focus. 

The right is coveted by states for 
many of the same reasons that it is 
by individuals. In the first place, a 
nation has just as highly developed a 
desire for the truth as the most sensi- 
tive of its citizens, and a nation mind- 
ful of its prestige may be even more 
resentful of misrepresentation of its 
acts or aims. Many nations believe 
that keeping the record straight is 
one way to help keep the peace and 
that an inaccurate representation of 
a national state of affairs can injure 
a country’s prestige and endanger its 
good relations with other nations. 


RESOURCES Another consideration fa- 
voring the right of correction is the 
great unbalance between those coun- 
tries with almost unlimited resources 
for news dissemination and_ those 
whose resources in that field are small 
or non-existent. To many of the lat- 
ter, international news comes from 
one of the large news dispensing cen- 
tres—London, New York, Paris. Thus 
filtered and filed in many cases by 
persons not nationals of the originating 
country, the news has on occasion, in 
the opinion of many states, been dis- 
torted. 

At the United Nations conference 
on freedom of information in Geneva 
in 1948, France, supported by a num- 
ber of these states proposed a conven- 
tion recognizing the right of correc- 
tion for states. The conference, which 
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was attended by 54 states (nine of 
them non-members of the United 
Nations), adopted this convention, as 
well as two others: on freedom of in- 
formation generally and on the gath- 
ering and international transmission 
of news. 

The purpose of the draft conven- 
tion on the gathering of news was to 
encourage the freest possible move- 
ment of foreign correspondents in the 
performance of their functions. Jour- 
nalists would not be restricted as to 
travel into, out of, or within the coun- 
try or as to persons interviewed. 
Peace-time censorship was to be kept 
to a minimum and then exercised only 
in the interest of national defence—a 
term which, while open to broad in- 
terpretation, nevertheless provides 
some standard of measurement, 


AMALGAMATION The draft convention 
on the right of correction to a certain 
extent was envisaged as a complemen- 
tary convention to protect against 
careless or malicious reporting by 
some reporters given so free a hand. 
And since the two conventions dealt 
with opposite sides of the same prob- 
lem—how to gather international news 
and how to assure so far as possible 
that it would be correct—the General 
Assembly at its third session in 1949 
amalgamated the two into one draft 
convention. One article refers to the 
professional responsibility of corre- 


spondents and information agencies tu 
report facts without discrimination and 
in their proper context and also to 
correct news dispatches transmitted or 
published by them which have been 
demonstrated to be false or distorted. 

This resulted from a series of dis- 
cussions during which a number of 
states maintained that the Convention 
should contain a provision compelling 
correspondents accused of transmit- 
ting erroneous reports to distribute 
corrections issued by the government 
concerned. A proposed article read: 

“The Contracting states agree to take 
measures to ensure that their informa- 
tion agencies and correspondents dis- 
tribute through their customary channels 
any communique in respect of dispatches 
for which they were originally responsi- 
ble, remitted to them by the Contracting 
State directly concerned and in whose 
territory the news dispatch requiring 
correction originated.” 

This proposal was voted down by a 
narrow margin. 

A later article proposed: 

“It is the duty of information agen- 
cies and foreign correspondents to report 
the facts without discrimination, to pro- 
mote respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, to further international 
understanding and co-operation and to 
contribute to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

These obligations, it was felt, should 
not be just moral obligations, but 
rather ones of a legal and enforceable 
character. The proposal was adopted 
by a substantial majority. 

Opposition, however, to such a pos- 
itive statement of duty became so 
strong that a number of delegations, 
largely from countries whose media 
of information are more highly devel- 
oped, stated that they could not sup- 
port a convention containing it. 





RESOLUTION OF THE 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that establishment of 
the right of correction on an interna- 
tional basis would help to curb the 
dissemination of false news and to 
strengthen peace, 

1. Urges all Members of the United 
Nations and the other States which 
were invited to the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion to become parties to the Con- 
vention on the International Right of 
Correction, the text of which is an- 
nexed hereto and consists of the pro- 
visions relating to the right of correc- 
tion contained in the preamble and 
articles of the draft Convention on 
the International Transmission of 
News and the Right of Correction 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


approved by the General Assembly in 
resolution 277 C (III) of 13 May 
1949 with the deletion of articles 
XVIII, XIX paragraph 2, and XXII 
paragraph (d), of the latter draft 
Convention and with the introduction 
as a new article (article IX), replac- 
ing the former article XVIII, of the 
following text: “The provisions of the 
present Convention shall extend to or 
be applicable equally to a contracting 
metropolitan State and to all the terri- 
tories, be they non-self-governing, 
trust or colonial territories, which are 
being administered or governed by 
such metropolitan State”; 

2. Decides that the said Conven- 
tion shall be opened for signature at 
the close of the present session of the 
General Assembly. 
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A compromise on a statement of 
principles was the result—now a part 
of the Convention. 

“Recognizing that the professional re- 
sponsibility of correspondents and in- 
formation agencies requires them to re- 
port facts without discrimination and 
in their proper context and thereby to 
promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, to further inter- 
national understanding and co-operation 
and to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 


“Considering also that, as a matter 
of professional ethics, all correspondents 
and information agencies should, in the 
case of news dispatches transmitted or 
published by them and which have been 
demonstrated to be false or distorted, 
follow the customary practice of trans- 
mitting through the same channels, or 
of publishing, corrections of such dis- 
patches... ." 


The amalgamated Convention was 
approved by the Assembly but no fur- 
ther action was taken pending com- 
pletion of the draft convention on 
freedom of information. 


At the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil’s most recent session in May- 
August, 1952, France, which had 
originated the draft convention on 
the right of correction as far back as 
1948 and had consistently sponsored 
it, proposed to separate it from the 
one on gathering and transmission of 
news and to open it for signature. 
The proposal was rejected. 


ADOPTION However, France, joined by 
Egypt, Lebanon, Uruguay, and Yugo- 
slavia, repeated its proposal in the 
Assembly and won acceptance. 


Several members favored deferring 
action on all conventions until the re- 
port of the special Rapporteur on 
freedom of information, appointed by 
the Council to study for one year all 
phases of freedom of information, was 
available. Others objected to splitting 
the amalgamated conventions since 
they were so closely linked in purpose. 
Yet others found in the convention an 
unlimited right to initiate a correc- 
tion and no means of determining 
whether the offending article or the 
correction itself was an accurate pre- 
sentation of the facts. Furthermore, 
since there was no assurance that the 
information agency would pay any 
attention to the correction, the con- 
vention was likely to become a source 
of disagreement and friction. 


The majority, however, (the vote 
was 25 to 22, 10 abstaining) found in 
the Convention protection against 
some of the unjustified abuses in in- 
ternational reporting. It was pointed 
out that the Convention placed no 
constraint on information media and 
demanded a minimum of administra- 
tive mechanisms. While it was con- 
ceded that the Convention carries no 
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obligation to publish corrections, it 
was felt that use of the channels pro- 
vided for making requests for correc- 
tions would have a good moral effect. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS Another resolution 
of the Assembly recommends practi- 
cal steps to redress the material un- 
balance in physical resources for news 
gathering and dissemination. Consider- 
ing that it is essential for the proper 
development of public opinion in un- 
der-developed countries that independ- 
ent domestic information enterprises 
should be given facilities and assist- 
ance, the resolution requests the Secre- 
tary-General, in preparing a report for 
the Council, to elaborate a program 
of concrete action which would in- 
clude measures to reduce economic 
and financial obstacles to freedom of 
information, organize and promote 
exchange of information personnel, 
assist their training, raise standards 
of work, provide fellowships, and hold 
seminars, and necessary measures in 
connection with the supply of news- 
print. The resolution further invites 
the Economic and Social Council to 
recommend to organizations partici- 
pating in the technical assistance and 


other programs to give sympathetic 
consideration to requests of govern- 
ments for aid in improving informa- 
tion facilities. 

As further indication of its concern 
with allegations of false and distorted 
news dispatches, the Assembly recom- 
mended that not only the special 
Rapporteur but all United Nations 
bodies studying the problem of free- 
dom of information should consider 
appropriate measures for avoiding 
the harm done to international un- 
derstanding by the dissemination of 
false and distorted information. 


The Convention, as it will be opened 
for signature, provides machinery 
whereby a complaining State may ask 
(a communiqué) that its version of 
the facts of any news dispatch it con- 
siders false or distorted be published. 
If the State complained against does 
not discharge its obligation, the com- 
plaining State may submit its com- 
muniqué to the Secretary-General 
who, within ten days, shall give ap- 
propriate publicity through informa- 
tion channels at his disposal to the 
communiqué and the comments, if 
any, of the state complained against. 





CONVENTION ON THE INTERNATIONAL RIGHT 
OF CORRECTION 


PREAMBLE 


The Contracting States, 


Desiring to implement the right of 
their peoples to be fully and reliably 
informed, 

Desiring to improve understanding 
between their peoples through the free 
flow of information and opinion, 

Desiring thereby to protect man- 
kind from the scourge of war, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of aggression from 
any source, and to combat all propa- 
ganda which is either designed or 
likely to provoke or encourage any 
threat to the peace, breach of the 
peace, or act of aggression, 

Considering the danger to the main- 
tenance of friendly relations between 
peoples and to the preservation of 
peace, arising from the publication 
of inaccurate reports, 

Considering that at its second regu- 
lar session the General Assembly of 
the United Nations recommended the 
adoption of measures designed to 
combat the dissemination of false or 
distorted reports likely to injure 
friendly relations between States, 

Considering, however, that it is not 
at present practicable to institute, on 
the international level, a procedure 
for verifying the accuracy of a report 
which might lead to the imposition 
of penalties for the publication of 
false or distorted reports, 

Considering, moreover, that to pre- 
vent the publication of reports of this 


nature or to reduce their pernicious 
effects, it is above all necessary to 
promote a wide circulation of news 
and to heighten the sense of responsi- 
bility of those regularly engaged in 
the dissemination of news, 

Considering that an effective means 
to these ends is to give States directly 
affectéd by a report, which they con- 
sider false or distorted and which is 
disseminated by an_ information 
agency, the possibility of securing 
commensurate publicity for their cor- 
rections, 

Considering that the legislation of 
certain States does not provide for a 
right of correction of which foreign 
governments may avail themselves, 
and that it is therefore desirable to 
institute such a right on the interna- 
tional level, and 

Having resolved to conclude a Con- 
vention for these purposes, 


Have agreed as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of the present 
Convention: > 

1. “News dispatch” means news 
material transmitted in writing or by 
means of telecommunications, in the 
form customarily employed by infor- 
mation agencies in transmitting such 
news material, before publication, to 
newspapers, news periodicals and 
broadcasting organizations. 
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2. “Information agency” means a 
Press, broadcasting, film, television or 
facsimile organization, public or pri- 
vate, regularly engaged in the collec- 
tion and dissemination of news ma- 
terial, created and organized under the 
laws and regulations of the Contract- 
ing State in which the central organi- 
zation is domiciled and which, in each 
Contracting State where it operates, 
functions under the laws and regula- 
tions of that State. 

3. “Correspondent” means a na- 
tional of a Contracting State or an 
individual employed by an informa- 
tion agency of a Contracting State, 
who in either case is regularly en- 
gaged in the collection and the report- 
ing of news material, and who when 
outside his State is identified as a 
correspondent by a valid passport or 
by a similar document internationally 
acceptable. 


ARTICLE II 


1. Recognizing that the profes- 
sional responsibility of correspondents 
and information agencies requires 
them to report facts without discrim- 
ination and in their proper context 
and thereby to promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms, to further international under- 
standing and co-operation and to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security, 

Considering also that, as a matter 
of professional ethics, all correspond- 
ents and information agencies should, 
in the case of new dispatches trans- 
mitted or published by them and 
which have been demonstrated to be 
false or distorted, follow the custom- 
ary practice of transmitting through 
the same channels, or of publishing, 
corrections of such dispatches, 

The Contracting States agree that 
in cases where a Contracting State 
contends that a news dispatch capable 
of injuring its relations with other 
States or its national prestige or dig- 
nity transmitted from one country to 
another by correspondents or informa- 
tion agencies of a Contracting or 
non-Contracting State and published 
or disseminated abroad is false or 
distorted, it may submit its version 
of the facts (hereinafter called “com- 
muniqué”) to the Contracting States 
within whose territories such dispatch 
has been published or disseminated. 
A copy of the communiqué shall be 
forwarded at the same time to the 
correspondent or information agency 
concerned to enable that correspond- 
ent or information agency to correct 
the news dispatch in question. 

2. A communiqué may be issued 
only with respect to news dispatches 
and must be without comment or ex- 
pression of opinion. It should not be 
longer than is necessary to correct the 
alleged inaccuracy or distortion and 
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must be accompanied by a verbatim 
text of the dispatch as published or 
disseminated, and by evidence that the 
dispatch has been transmitted from 
abroad by a correspondent or an in- 
formation agency. 


ARTICLE III 


1. With the least possible delay and 
in any case not later than five clear 
days from the date of receiving a 
communiqué transmitted in accord- 
ance with provisions of article II, a 
Contracting State, whatever be its 
opinion concerning the facts in ques- 
tion, shall: 

(a) Release the communiqué to 
the correspondents and information 
agencies operating in its territory 
through the channels customarily used 
for the release of news concerning in- 
ternational affairs for publication; and 

(b) Transmit the communiqué to 
the headquarters of the information 
agency whose correspondent was re- 
sponsible for originating the dispatch 
in question, if such headquarters are 
within its territory. 

2. In the event that a Contracting 
State does not discharge its obliga- 
tion under this article with respect to 
the communiqué of another Contract- 
ing State, the latter may accord, on 
the basis of reciprocity, similar treat- 
ment to a communiqué thereafter sub- 
mitted to it by the defaulting State. 


ARTICLE IV 


1. If any of the Contracting States 
to which a communiqué has been 
transmitted in accordance with article 
II fails to fulfil, within the prescribed 
time-limit, the obligations laid down 
in article III, the Contracting State 
exercising the right of correction may 
submit the said communiqué, together 
with a verbatim text of the dispatch as 
published or disseminated, to the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and shall at the same time notify 
the State complained against that it 
is doing so. The latter State may, with- 
in five clear days after receiving such 
notice, submit its comments to the 
Secretary-General, which shall relate 
only to the allegations that it has not 
discharged its obligations under ar- 
ticle III. 

2. The Secretary-General shall in 
any event, within ten clear days after 
receiving the communiqué, give ap- 
propriate publicity through the in- 
formation channels at his disposal to 
the communiqué, together with the 
dispatch and the comments, if any, 
submitted to him by the State com- 
plained against. 


ARTICLE V 


Any dispute between any two or 
more Contracting States concerning 








the interpretation or application of the 
present Convention which is not 
settled by negotiations shall be re- 
ferred to the International Court of 
Justice for decision unless the Con- 
tracting States agree to another mode 
of settlement. 


ARTICLE VI 


1. The present Convention shall be 
open for signature to all States Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, to every 
State invited to the United Nations 
Conference on Freedom of Informa- 
tion held at Geneva in 1948, and to 
every Other State which the General 
Assembly may, by resolution, declare 
to be eligible. 

2. The present Convention shall be 
ratified by the States signatory hereto 
in conformity with their respective 
constitutional processes. The instru- 
ments of ratification shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 


ARTICLE VII 


1. The present Convention shall be 
open for accession to the States re- 
ferred to in article VI (1). 

2. Accession shall be effected by 
the deposit of an instrument of ac- 
cession with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations. 


ARTICLE VIII 


When any six of the States referred 
to in article VI (1) have deposited 
their instruments of ratification or 
accession, the present Convention 
shall come into force among them on 
the thirtieth day after the date of the 
deposit of the sixth instrument of rati- 
fication or accession. It shall come 
into force for each State which rati- 
fies or accedes after that date on the 
thirtieth day after the deposit of its 
instrument of ratification or accession. 


ARTICLE IX 


The provisions of the present Con- 
vention shall extend to or be applica- 
ble equally to a contracting metro- 
politan State and to all the territories, 
be they non-self-governing, trust or 
colonial territories, which are being 
administered or governed by such 
metropolitan State. 


ARTICLE X 


Any Contracting State may de- 
nounce the present Convention by 
notification to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. Denunciation 
shall take effect six months after the 
date of receipt of the notification by 
the Secretary-General. 


(Continued on page 185) 
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HRISTOPHE EKOA FOE 

is a young student at the 
Ecole des Infirmiers in Ayos, a 
small town in the West African 
Trust Territory of the French- 
administered Cameroons. Until 
last October Christophe knew 
the United Nations only as “a 
big organization in a far-away 
land.” But, on October 27 last 
year, the United Nations became 
a living reality to Christophe and 
his fellow townspeople when the 
Visiting Mission sent out by the 
Trusteeship Council arrived and 
spent half a day in Ayos. 


Young Christophe was one of 
the first to greet the Mission. He 
proudly handed the Chairman, 
Mr. R. Peachey, of Australia, his 
Hymne a 'ONU—a poem on 
which he had been working for 
weeks. The poem, in the form 
of an acrostic, is reproduced on 
this page. In it Christophe salutes 
the Mission and pays warm 
tributes to the United Nations 
and to Dr. Jamot, a well-known 
French doctor who for many 
years fought the disease of sleep- 
ing sickness in the Cameroons. 
Dr. Jamot, described by Chris- 
tophe as “the Messiah of the 
sleepers,” founded the hospital 
and medical school at Ayos and, 
thanks largely to his work, sleep- 
ing sickness is no longer a 
“killer” disease in the territory. 

During its visit the Mission 
evinced keen interest in the hos- 
pital and medical scho6l and 
were shown around by Dr. Plan- 
tier, the principal and a son-in- 
law of Dr. Jamot. Christophe 
was also present and proudly 
read his poem out before the 
Mission departed. 
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To Rehabilitate the Physically Disabled 





Demonstration Centres and Teacher Training Proposed 


paces for dealing with the 
needs of the blind, suggestions 
on programs for educating handi- 
capped children and training teachers, 
for promoting seminars, fellowships 
and training courses and for exchang- 
ing knowledge on an_ international 
level, are included in a set of detailed 
recommendations designed to help the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies in building up and co-ordinat- 
ing technical assistance to govern- 
ments for services to the disabled. 
The recommendations were adopted 
by representatives of 26 non-govern- 
mental organizations interested in the 
rehabilitation of the physically handi- 
capped after a conference at United 
Nations Headquarters February 9 
and 10. 


The recommendations will be sub- 
mitted to a working group composed 
of representatives of the United Na- 
tions, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, the United Nations Education- 
al, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, the World Health Organization 
and the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. The 
working group will report to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s Adminis- 
trative Committee on Co-ordination. 


One recommendation suggests that 
demonstration centres sponsored by 
the United Nations include programs 
for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren and that opportunities for train- 
ing of teachers be provided through 
the fellowship programs of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. It 
also suggests preparation and interna- 
tional distribution of a manual bring- 
ing together fundamental information 
on the education of handicapped 
children. 


Miss Julia Henderson, Director of 
the United Nations Division for Social 
Welfare, reporting on technical assist- 
ance provided under United Nations 
programs in the field of rehabilitation, 
spoke of a training course held from 
September 8 to November 8, 1952, 
under the joint sponsorship of Finland, 
Denmark, Sweden, the United Nations, 
the World Health Organization and 
the International Labor Organization, 
which covered a wide range of topics 
concerned with the rehabilitation of 
persons suffering from particular dis- 
abilities. 


Miss Henderson also mentioned a 
United Nations-wHo survey mission 
which has reviewed facilities in Mex- 
ico, Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay and 


Chile and made recommendations for 
furnishing fellowships and equipment 
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to assist existing rehabilitation pro- 
grams. 

Yugoslavia and Turkey, Miss Hen- 
derson said, had received assistance 
in establishing demonstration centres, 
and the United Nations was now help- 
ing Egypt set up a demonstration cen- 
tre for social rehabilitation of the 
sightless. The Egyptian centre will be 
the first of its kind in an area where 
the percentage of blind and partially- 
sighted is high. Eventually, it will also 
help acquaint other Arab states with 
modern methods of education, train- 
ing and employment of the sightless. 





One proposal recommends that 
Member governments which have sup- 
plied servicemen to the United Na- 
tions Command be encouraged to es- 
tablish rehabilitation programs of 
uniformly high quality. The United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, 
in consultation with interested non- 
governmental organizations, should, 
the Conference felt, assist in the estab- 
lishment of such programs where 
nations cannot, by their own efforts 
alone, provide adequate rehabilitation 
for all who were disabled in Korea 
by virtue of their service with the 
United Nations Command. The Con- 
ference also registered its deep inter- 
est in any program that could be de- 
vised to bring full rehabilitation to all 
persons who were disabled in Korea 
during the war regardless of whether 
they served in the armed forces. 





Death of High Commissioner of Pacific Territory 


Elbert D. Thomas, High Commis- 
sioner of the Pacific Islands Trust Ter- 
ritory, died at his home in Honolulu 
on February 12. Mr. Thomas was 
appointed High Commissioner of the 
United States-administered Trust Ter- 
ritory on January 3, 1951, during 
its transfer from naval to civilian 
administration. He was the first civil- 
ian to be High Commissioner over the 
territory, which embraces the Mar- 
shalls, Marianas and Carolines. 


Almost a year ago Mr. Thomas 
visited United Nations Headquarters 
for several days, participating in the 
Trusteeship Council’s examination of 
the annual administrative report on 
the Trust Territory. As Special Repre- 
sentative of the Administering Author- 
ity, he gave the Council an account of 
the change-over from naval to civilian 
administration. Several Council mem- 
bers afterwards congratulated Mr. 
Thomas for the helpful manner in 
which he had answered questions. 


A MISSIONARY Born in Salt Lake City 
in 1883, Mr. Thomas was graduated 
from the University of Utah in 1906 
and went to Japan as a missionary for 
the Church of Latter-day Saints. He 
spent several years in Japan, gaining 
a thorough knowledge of the people 
and customs and wrote several books 
on the Orient, one of them in Japan- 
ese. His familiarity with Pacific affairs 
and the former Japanese mandated 
islands marked him out for his ap- 
pointment as High Commissioner. 


After holding several important ac- 
ademic posts in the United States, Mr. 
Thomas was elected to the United 
States Senate in 1933. In the Senate 
he was a frequent speaker on Pacific 
and Far Eastern affairs. 

As High Commissioner for the Pa- 


cific Islands Trust Territory, Mr. 
Thomas was planning to welcome the 
United Nations Visiting Mission to 
the territory early this month, and 
personally accompany the group on 
its tour of the islands. The Mission 
actually learned of Mr. Thomas’ death 
only a few hours before it left New 
York on February 12 for its three- 
and-a-half months’ tour of the four 
Trust Territories in the Pacific area. 





Bank Lean to Aid Key 
Projects in Yugoslavia 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has an- 
nounced a loan to Yugoslavia to help 
finance completion of key projects in 
seven major sectors of the Yugoslav 
economy: electric power generation 
and distribution, coal mining, extrac- 
tion and processing of non-ferrous 
metals, iron and steel production, 
other manufacturing industries, for- 
estry and transportation. 

The projects are intended to bring 
about early increases in industrial pro- 
duction and_ substantially improve 
Yugoslavia’s international trade posi- 
tion. 


The loan will be in 10 European 
currencies equivalent to $30,000,000. 
The currencies are Austrian schillings, 
Belgian francs, British pounds sterling, 
French francs, German marks, Italian 
lire, Netherlands guilders, Norwegian 
kroner, Swedish kronor and Swiss 
francs. Most of the funds are being 
made available by these governments 
from their domestic currency sub- 
scriptions to the Bank’s capital. The 
Swiss francs, however, were obtained 
from the sales of Bank securities in 
Switzerland, which is not a member. 
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Recommended: A Uniform 


Road Signs and Signals System 





Commission’s Work for Better Travel, Transport 


S the role of foreign trade in na- 

tional economies has grown, to- 
gether with the economic and social 
interdependence of nations, so too has 
the need for better travel, transport 
and communications facilities. To ad- 
vise the Economic and Social Council 
on ways to improve these facilities and 
to co-ordinate specialized agency work 
in the field are among the tasks 
of the 15-member Transport and 
Communications Commission. It con- 
tinued this work during its sixth ses- 
sion, held at United Nations Head- 
quarters from February 2 to 11. 


ROAD SIGNS AND SIGNALS One major 
international transport problem before 
it has been that of making the world’s 
highways safer for international travel. 
This has raised the question of estab- 
lishing and securing general accept- 
ance of a uniform system of road 
signs and signals, which involves the 
use of striking pictorial symbols with 
the minimum use of words so that 
they can be readily understood in dif- 
ferent countries. 

At present, there are two main sys- 
tems in use, the so-called “European” 
and “American” systems. A suitable 
way of reconciling the differences be- 
tween them, the Commission agreed, 
was to be found in the draft conven- 
tion on a Uniform System of Road 
Signs and Signals, drawn up by a 
group of United Nations experts. 

The Economic and Social Council, 
it therefore recommended, should ask 
the Secretary-General to open this 
draft convention for signature and 
ratification, until December 1954, by 
all parties to the Convention on Road 
Traffic (drawn up in 1949 at the 
United Nations Conference on Road 
and Motor Transport) and by all 
Members of the United Nations or 
specialized agencies. The draft con- 
vention is to be known as the “Proto- 
col on a Uniform System of Road 
Signs and Signals.” 

Gradual application of a uniform 
system of road signs and signals, the 
Commission believed, would be the 
best way of securing eventual accept- 
ance and thus uniformity on a world- 
wide scale. 

The experts who prepared the 
draft convention suggested that pro- 
cedures for securing world-wide adop- 
tion be considered at a conference 
of governments. But because of the 
thorough work that had already gone 
into preparing the draft convention, 
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the Commission did not think such a 
conference necessary. 


LICENSING REGULATIONS Another resolu- 
tion bearing on road safety measures, 
which the Commission approved, was 
aimed at establishing minimum uni- 
form regulations for licensing motor 
vehicle drivers in international traf- 
fic, in accordance with proposals sub- 
mitted by a committee of experts. 

Their report and recommendations 
will, subject to approval by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, be circu- 
lated to all United Nations and 
specialized agency members and any 
other parties to the Convention on 
Road Traffic with a request that they 
consider these recommendations in 
connection with their domestic licens- 
ing laws and regulations. 

Conditions to be fulfilled by drivers 
of motor vehicles in international traf- 
fic would include the following: 

(a) The minimum age-limit for 
drivers shall be eighteen years, as al- 
ready laid down by the 1949 Con- 
vention on Road Traffic. Provision, 
however, is made for the recognition 
of permits for drivers of motorcycles 
and invalid carriages under the age of 
eighteen. 

(b) Driving permits for disabled 
persons must certify that they are 
valid only when the vehicle or holder, 
or both, are equipped with devices 
compensating for the driver's disability. 

The Commission’s resolution also 
envisages obtaining the assistance of 
the World Health Organization in de- 
termining mental and physical fitness 
standards for applicants for driving 
licenses. 





OFFICERS AND MEMBERS 
OF COMMISSION 


Chairman of the Transport and 
Communications Commission at its 
sixth session was Willem L. de Vries 
(Netherlands). Brig. Gen. Sir H. Os- 
borne Mance (United Kingdom) was 
the Vice-Chairman. 

Others who attended were: Carlos 
Calero Rodrigues (Brazil), observer; 
Anatoli E. Garinovich (Byelorussian 
S.S.R.); C. Y. Hsiao (China); Gus- 
tavo E. Gaviria (Colombia); Ibrahim 
Ezzat (Egypt), alternate; M. J. Gour- 
sat (France); A. S. Lall (India); 
Erling Foien (Norway); Viqar A. 
Hamdani (Pakistan), alternate; Hugo 
Seifart (Paraguay); Eugeniusz Ku- 
laga (Poland); N. A. Obraztsov 
(U.S.S.R.), alternate for I. G. Suyazov 
who was present only on the last day 
of the session; and George P. Baker 
(United States). 





DANGEROUS GOODS A further safety 
question dealt with was the transport 
of dangerous goods such as explosives, 
chemicals, and inflammable substances 
by all forms of transport. As interna- 
tional traffic in these goods has in- 
creased, so have risks to life and 
property. Different nations, however, 
have different regulations governing 
the transport of dangerous goods. 
Moreover, not all nations are agreed 
on what are dangerous goods. The 
greatest possible uniformity, the Com- 
mission therefore considered, is re- 
quired in the regulations for the safe 
transport of such commodities. 

The first urgent step, it decided, is 
to draft regulations to meet problems 
common to all forms of transport— 
regulations which can be standardized 
with the least possible impact on exist- 
ing practices. These regulations 


should be drawn up by a group of 
not more than nine experts from the 
countries most concerned, appointed 





CHAIRMAN at Transport and Communications Commission’s sixth session was Willem L. de Vries 


(Netherlands), on left, with Sir H. Osborne Mance (United Kingdom) as Vice-Chairman. 
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by the Secretary-General on the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s instruc- 
tion. 

The tasks which the Commission 
proposed for this expert committee 
would be: to define categories of 
dangerous goods according to the 
character of risk they involve; to list 
the main dangerous commodities mov- 
ing in commerce and to assign them 
to their proper category; to recom- 
mend marks or labels for each cate- 
gory which shall identify the risk 
graphically, without regard to printed 
text; and to recommend the simplest 
possible requirements for shipping 
papers covering dangerous goods. 


ToURISM The Commission also dis- 
cussed ways of facilitating interna- 
tional tourist traffic, which now pro- 
vides an important share of the 
foreign exchange earnings of many 
countries. 

With the increase in tourist traffic 
has grown the need to simplify cus- 
toms formalities for tourists and regu- 
lations for the temporary importation 
of their private cars. The Commission 
has now recommended that a confer- 
ence of government representatives be 
held next year, preferably in Geneva, 
to conclude two international customs 
conventions to facilitate touring by en- 
abling tourists temporarily to import 
their private cars and personal effects 
across frontiers. 


TRANSPORT INSURANCE Ways of remov- 
ing another obstacle to the free flow 
of international trade—discriminatory 
transport insurance—were also dis- 
cussed by the Commission, on the 
basis of a Secretariat study. The Com- 
mission recommended that attempts 
be made to include provisions in all 
future commercial treaties between 
governments for preventing discrim- 
ination between different insurance 
markets in the placing of transport 
insurance. The Economic and Social 
Council, it recommended, should: 
make a proposal on these lines for the 
consideration of governments; bring 
the Secretariat study to the attention 
of governments; and arrange that the 
study and relevant Council and Com- 
mission resolutions be brought to 
the notice of the Contracting Parties 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade for possible action. The 
study and the relevant Council and 
Commission resolutions are also to be 
submitted to the International Mone- 
tary Fund to enable it to examine the 
possibilities of relaxing exchange con- 
trols in regard to transport insurance. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF IMCO As for shipping 
matters, the Commission considered 
it desirable to hasten the bringing into 
being of the  Inter-Governmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) as the specialized agency deal- 
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ing with international shipping prob- 
lems. 

Before IMco can begin operations, 
21 countries (seven of which must 
each have a minimum of 1,000,000 
gross tons of merchant-shipping) must 
ratify the Convention for tmco, drawn 
up in 1948. So far, however, only 
eleven states have deposited instru- 
ments of ratification with the United 
Nations, as follows: Australia, Bel- 
gium, Burma, Israel, Ireland, Canada, 
France, Greece, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, the six last-named countries 
each having merchant fleets totalling 
1,000,000 gross tons or more. 

The Economic and Social Council, 
it was recommended, should instruct 
the Secretary-General to continue his 
efforts to secure the entry into force 
of the imco Convention and to renew 
his enquiries among governments 
which have not yet replied to his 
previous communications concerning 
their steps to ratify the Convention. 
The Council should also invite those 
governments which have already ac- 
cepted the Convention to consider 
what measures might be taken to bring 
IMCO into being as soon as possible. 


SEA POLLUTION Falling within the 
sphere of the work envisaged for 
IMCO are measures to counter the ef- 
fects of oil-polluted sea-water which 
may cause harbor fire hazards, beach 
damage and dangers to fish and bird 
life. Many United Nations Members, 
as the Commission noted, regard sea 
pollution as an important problem. 
Several governments have accordingly 
submitted technical studies to the 
Secretary-General. Others will submit 
the results of their studies in the near 
future. 

In order that these studies may be 
correlated and appropriate conclusions 
submitted to 1mco when it starts func- 
tioning, the Secretary-General, it was 
recommended, should be authorized 
by the Council to ask interested gov- 
ernments to make experts available 
to him for this purpose, at their ex- 
pense. At least three governments 
however, should be prepared to fol- 
low this course, 

Other items considered by the 
Commission included: regional devel- 
opments in inland transport, co- 
ordination of inland transport, and co- 
ordination of specialized agency activi- 
ties in the field of transport and com- 
munications, 





TO HELP REDUCE RISKS in transport of dan- 
gerous goods, adoption of internationally rec- 
ognized symbols has been proposed. Shown 
here are symbols suggested by an ILO Com- 
mittee for identifying (top to bottom) dangers 
of ignition, radiation, corrosion, poisoning and 
explosion. To recommend such symbols is among 
tasks envisaged for expert committee proposed 
by Transport and Communications Commission. 
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Children’s Fund and Secretariat Collection 
Aid Western Europe’s Flood Victims 


tc aid flood victims in the Nether- 
+ lands, the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund has 


released $26,300 (about 100,000 
guilder) which had been contributed 
by the Dutch people and was await- 
ing transfer to UNICEF. Announcing 
this on February 19, the Children’s 
Fund stated that the money will be 
put to use immediately for relief of 
mothers and children through the 
Netherlands National Relief Agency. 

D. J. von Balluseck, Permanent 
Representative of the Netherlands to 
the United Nations, termed the ges- 
ture “a considerable contribution to 
the work of relief and reconstruction 
which now lies ahead.” In a letter to 
UNICEF's Executive Director, Maurice 
Pate, Mr. von Balluseck expressed 
“the deep-felt gratitude of the people 
of the Netherlands.” 

The Netherlands, in private and 
governmental contributions, has previ- 
ously given $85,000 to UNICEF for 
aid to children in other countries. 

A special display and sale, whose 
profits will go to flood relief in Eur- 
ope, began on February -19 in the Gift 
Shop at United Nations Headquarters. 
Products from  flood-stricken Bel- 
gium, France, the Netherlands, and 
England were featured in the special 
display, expected to last about a 
week. During this period the Gift 
Shop’s profits will be contributed to 
flood-relief funds being raised by the 
United Nations Secretariat. 

The Secretariat on February 16 be- 
gan collections on behalf of the flood 


victims of the Netherlands, England, 
Belgium, and France. A feature of the 
campaign, authorized by the Secre- 
tary-General, was the daily screening 
of newsreels showing the flood havoc 
in Western Europe. Earlier, the Secre- 
tary-General had cabled his “deep 
concern and sympathy” to the govern- 
ments and peoples of the storm-hit 
countries. 


SECRETARIAT APPEAL More than $10,- 
300 was raised in the first week of a 
campaign among United Nations Sec- 
retariat members for funds to aid the 
flood victims, the committee in charge 
announced on February 20. 

The campaign, which began on 
February 16, was planned by a special 
committee set up among Headquarters 
staff members and was expected to 
continue for a further few weeks. The 
funds collected will be allocated by 
the committee, the Chairman of which 
is John P. Humphrey, Director of the 
Division of Human Rights of the De- 
partment of Social Affairs. The Nether- 
lands, which has suffered most, will 
probably get the largest portion. 

A collection box has been placed in 
the main lobby of the General Assem- 
bly building so that visitors may con- 
tribute if they desire. The first day’s 
receipts netted $60. Two benefit film 
performances, supplemented by a 
documentary on broken dikes in the 
Netherlands, are to be sponsored by 
the United Nations Movie Club. The 
fund-raising committee has also ap- 
proached the staff members of the 





MEXICO’S NEW REPRESENTATIVE PRESENTS CREDENTIALS 





AMBASSADOR RAFAEL DE LA COLINA (left) on February 24 presented his credentials to 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, accrediting him as the new Permanent Representative of Mexico 
to the United Nations. Ambassador de la Colina succeeds Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo as his coun- 


try‘s Permanent Representative. Dr. 
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Padilla Nervo is 


now Foreign Minister of Mexico. 








United Nations Geneva Office and of 
the specialized agencies to ask whether 
they would like to join in the cam- 
paign. The United Nations Geneva 
Office has already began a collection. 


Bank President’s Trip 
To Discuss Development 


Eugene R. Black, President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, has left on a seven- 
week journey which will take him to 
Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, 
Ethiopia and Turkey, in that order. 
En route, he will spend a few days in 
London. 

Mr. Black is taking the trip to ac- 
quaint himself at first hand with prob- 
lems of economic development in 
some of the Bank’s member nations. 
He will discuss these problems with 
officials and others and will visit some 
of the development projects. Mr. 
Black paid similar visits to some of 
the Bank’s member countries in Latin 
America in 1951, and in 1952 visited 
Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Thailand and 
Australia. 








Fellowship Winners 
Study at Headquarters 


Five winners of fellowships intended 
to promote teaching about the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
are at United Nations Headquarters 
for four weeks of study and observa- 
tion. They are Dr. Abdel Kerim 
Ahmed, of Cairo, Technical Adminis- 
trator in charge of Western Relations, 
Egyptian Ministry of Education; Dr. 
Sa’adi Khalil, of Baghdad, Assistant 
Director, Department of Cultural Af- 
fairs, Ministry of Education, Iraq; 
Mrs. Sarah Buffer Adams, a staff 
member at the Executive Mansion, 
Monrovia, Liberia; Dr. Rati Villase- 
hor Cortés, of Mexico City, Professor 
of Education at Mexico’s National 
Teachers College for Women; and 
A. H. Forbes, Inspector of Schools in 
New Zealand. A group of French- 
speaking fellows and winners from 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom are 
scheduled to arrive later. 

The fellowships — provided by the 
United Nations Educational, Scienti- 
fic and Cultural Organization in con- 
sultation with the United Nations— 
offer travel and study in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France 
and Switzerland. 

After the course of study, the fel- 
lows are expected to undertake to im- 
prove teaching about the United Na- 
tions in the schools, teacher-training 
colleges, adult education ale and 
mass education media in their coun- 
tries. 

During their four weeks at Head- 
quarters the fellows will participate in 
a program directed by the Education 
Section, Department of Public Infor- 
mation. 
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INTERNATIONAL RIGHT 
INSTITUTE ON THE UNITED NATIONS OF CORRECTION 
- (Continued from page 179) 







ARTICLE XI 


The present Convention shall cease 
to be in force as from the date when 
the denunciation which reduces the 
number of Parties to less than six be- 
comes effective. 









ARTICLE XII 





1. A request for the revision of the 
present Convention may be made at 
any time by any Contracting State by 
means of a notification to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 

2. The General Assembly shall de- 
cide upon the steps, if any, to be 
taken in respect of such request. 











ARTICLE XIII 





The Secretary-General of the 
United Nations shall notify the States 
referred to in article VI (1) of the 
following: 

(a) Signatures, ratifications and 
GUSTAVO MARTINEZ CABANAS, Deputy Director-General of the United Nations Technical accessions received in accordance with 
Assistance Administration addressed some 250 educators from the United States and Canada articles VI and VIL: 
on world recovery and technical assistance. The talk was a part of the sixth annual seminar on (b) The date upon which the pres- 
the United Nations, sponsored by New York University and the Department of Public Informa- , 3 A 
tion of the United Nations, held at the University and Headquarters February 12, 13 and 14. ent Convention comes into force in 
A series of panels and general discussions considered such topics as international peace and accordance with article XII; 7 
security, international co-operation, human rights and freedoms, self-determination of peoples. (c) Denunciations received in ac- 
cordance with article X (1); 

(d) Abrogation in accordance with 
article XI; 

(e) Notifications received in ac- 
Director of Relief and Works Agency condases Ske anak: Sk: 


For Palestine Refugees Retires from Post 









































ARTICLE XIV 


By Assembly resolution, the Direc- in the Near East is appointed by the 1. The present Convention, of 
tor of the United Nations Relief and Secretary-General in consultation with which the Chinese, English, French 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees governments represented on the Ad- Russian and Spanish texts shall be 
visory Commission to the agency. John equally authentic, shall be deposited 
B. Blandford, Jr., the Director, has jp the archives of the United Nations. 
asked to be relieved of his post 2. The Secretary-General of the 
as of March 1. The Secretary-General United Nations shail transmit a certi- 
has reluctantly agreed to Mr. Bland- fied copy to each State referred to in 
ford’s request. article VI (1). 

In letters to the members of the 3. The present Convention shall be 
Advisory Commission, dated February _ registered with the Secretariat of the 
11, the Secretary-General said that he United Nations on the date of its 
hoped to present a nomination shortly. coming into force. 

The letters were sent to Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., United States; Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, United Kingdom; Henri Hop- 
penot, France; and Selim Sarper, Tur- Jape Specialized Agency 
key, all permanent. representatives of 

their countries to the United Nations; Memberships for Libya 
and Rafik Asha, chargé d'affaires of The United Kingdom of Libya has 
the Syrian delegation, and Tawfic Abu formally become a member of the In- 
El Huda Pasha, Foreign Minister of ternational Telecommunication Union. 
Jordan. Libya’s application for membership 

Leslie Carver, Deputy Director, will was approved by the required major- 
serve as Acting Director until the new ity of members in a mail poll last 
appointee assumes the post at Beirut. summer. 








Mr. Blandford will return to United On February 28 Libya also became 
Nations Headquarters for consulta- a member of the International Civil 
John B. Blandford, Jr. tions March 3. Aviation Organization. 
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Rice, Livestock, Forestry Production— 


ULL realization of the importance 

of increased rice production if the 
Far East is to enjoy better standards 
of living and improved ievels of nutri- 
tion was evidenced at a special rice 
meeting called by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in Bangkok re- 
cently. The meeting, attended by 70 
delegates from 22 nations, gave repre- 
sentatives of both exporting and im- 
porting countries an opportunity to 
exchange views. 

Reports on measures already under- 
taken in various countries indicated 
some of the activities which can bring 
increased production: India is extend- 
ing short-term credit to farmers at a 
low rate of interest, repayable after 
harvest, and in installments, if neces- 
sary. Pakistan is drastically reducing 
its jute acreage and converting it to 
rice. Japan is providing rice farmers 
with cash bonuses if they produce 
above the quota allotted to them 
by the government. Two-thirds of 
Burma’s rice exports are made on a 
government-to-government basis, at a 
fixed price below the world market 
price. 

To supplement and integrate these 
measures, representatives asked gov- 
ernments to review and revise subsidy 
programs, set up and expand farm 
credit arrangements, encourage co- 
operative marketing and credit, im- 
prove farm tenancy regulations and 
develop plans for the settlement of 
farmers in both new and _ hitherto 
abandoned areas. On the technical 
side, governments were urged to foster 
programs for the more efficient stor- 
age, milling and marketing of rice. 
Fao will continue to assist govern- 
ments in carrying out these programs. 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION Representatives 
of 19 American countries attended 
the second Inter-American Meeting 
on Livestock Production in Bauru, 
Brazil, where technical discussions 
dealt with animal breeding, animal 
nutrition, feeding and management, 
and veterinary problems. Plans were 
made for future developments to 
ensure closer co-operation among 
those countries. The plans included 
a proposal that a working party be or- 
ganized to deal with the foot-and- 
mouth disease, or aftosa, of concern 
to so many countries in the Americas. 
Groundwork was laid for a permanent 
organization to facilitate co-operation 
in all fields of animal production, and 
FAO was requested to circulate to 
governments a proposed basis for 
the organization of such a body along 
the lines of the International Rice 
Commission, which governments 
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could consider in advance of the third 
Inter-American Meeting on Livestock 
Production. It is planned to hold this 
meeting in Argentina in 1954. 


NEAR EAST AGRICULTURAL CENTRE In line 
with the policy of FAO to develop ex- 
tension activities throughout the 
world, an Extension Development 
Centre was held early this year at 
Beirut, Lebanon. The program in- 
cluded discussion on the function and 
organization of extension services, ex- 
tension program and methods, train- 
ing extension personnel, problems of 
extension services in the Near East, 
procedure for the development of 
these services, and the role of tech- 
nical assistance in extension develop- 
ment. 

The recommendations of the Centre 
recognize the need for development of 
extension in the Near East and stress 
the importance of special extension 
services in the Ministries of Agricul- 
ture. The professional training of per- 
sonnel is considered a prerequisite to 
extension development. Much em- 
phasis was given to regional co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination of extension 
activities in the Near East. Fao was 
requested to appoint a liaison ex- 
tension specialist to promote interest 
and to help co-ordinate extension de- 
velopment. 


PLANT QUARANTINE Plant quarantine 
is aimed at preventing or delaying the 
spread of dangerous plant pests and 
diseases through legislative measures. 
To bring about a better understanding 
among FAO member nations on cur- 
rent quarantine procedures, a new 
edition of the “Digest of Plant 
Quarantine Regulations” was _ pub- 
lished recently. This contains re- 
sumés of the laws and regulations of 
40 countries and territories governing 
the importation of plant materials, and 
will be supplemented from time to 
time to keep it up-to-date. 


DESERT LOCUST The desert locust plague 
recently has spread rapidly through the 
Near East and Africa. Whereas in 
September only six countries were in- 
vaded, by January 1953 locust swarms 
were present in twenty-two territories 
ranging from India to Algiers. The 
most dangerous concentrations of 
locusts, from which the plague may 
extend still further unless adequate 
control measures are effected, lie in 
Ethiopia, Saudi Arabia and Iran. All 
the anti-locust equipment being pro- 
vided by FAO will shortly be in position 
at strategic centres where it will be 
available to governments signing the 





locust Supplemental Agreement. Nine 


such agreements have now been 


signed. 


FORESTRY COMMISSION Sixty represen- 
tatives from 14 member governments 
attended the second session of the 
Asia-Pacific Foresty Commission at 
Singapore, In addition, there were ob- 
servers from the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration, the World Meteorological 
Organization, South Pacific Commis- 
sion and the Pacific Science Congress. 


Progress reports on forest policy 
developments since the 1950 session 
indicated remarkable accomplishments 
during the two-year period. In line 
with the forestry principles adopted 
at the sixth session of the FAo Con- 
ference, several countries have form- 
ulated, revised or extended forest 
policy and legislation, in particular 
India, Malaya, Burma and Indonesia. 
Several countries reported creation of 
unified Natural Resources Boards or 
Land Utilization Councils, and prog- 
ress in the allotment of land to specific 
use such as crop farming, livestock 
production, and forestry. Japan and 
India indicated the extension of con- 
trolled management to private forest 
land. A number of countries reported 
the planning and establishment of new 
forest products research laboratories, 
training workshops and modernization 
of logging and milling equipment. 

The Commission set up a work- 
ing party to co-ordinate educational 
media for spreading the aims and 
ideals of sustained yield development 
of natural resources. Discussions were 
held on problems of tropical silvicul- 
ture,and management, aerial photo- 
graphy and mensuration in tropical 
forests. Reports were given on _ in- 
creased production of pulp and paper, 
housing and building materials, and 
standardization and grading of logs 
and lumber. A Permanent Committee 
on Silviculture and Management was 
set up to implement the Commission's 
recommendations with regard to a sub- 
commission on teak, arrangements for 
a teak study tour, co-ordinating of 
silvicultural research, and to help in 
the preparation of the fourth World 
Forestry Congress to be organized by 
the Government of India in early 
1955, This Committee will also give 
special attention to a survey of fuel 
wood requirements and methods to in- 
crease the supply of wood fuel, and 
to testing methods, nomenclature, and 
grading of logs and lumber. , 


NEAR EAST FORESTRY Delegates from 8 
countries and observers from _ the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency participated in the first Fores- 
try Conference called by FAO in the 
Near East, at Amman, Jordan. The 
Conference recommended that greater 
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emphasis be given to forestry in land 
use planning, emphasizing the need for 
recognition of forests in protection and 
production, as well as range manage- 
ment improvement. Governments were 
urged to provide adequate funds for 
expansion of their forest services and 
proper technical training of forest per- 
sonnel. The Conference recommended 
consideration of setting up a regional 
forest research organization, particu- 
larly for the promotion of exchange 
of information and experience in 
planting such fast-growing species as 
poplar, eucalyptus, acacia, casuarina 
and tamarisk. 

Additional recommendations _ in- 
cluded recognition of the importance 
of access to existing forest areas by 
means of roads and communication 
lines; modernization of methods and 
equipment for logging, charcoal mak- 
ing, wood seasoning, grading, and pre- 
servation. The Conference recognized 
the need for improvement of forestry 
and forest products statistics in the 
periodical report of governments. The 
Conference requested that FAO estab- 
lish a Near East Forestry Commission 
whose first task would be implementa- 
tion of the Conference recommenda- 
tions. 


CONSULTATIVE STATUS ‘The sixth ses- 
sion of the FAO Conference instituted 
a system of specialized consultative 
status, to be granted to international 
non-governmental organizations “hav- 
ing specialized interests in common 
with Fao.” To date, the Director-Gen- 
eral has granted this status to eight 
organizations: European Association 
for Animal Production, International 
Association of Horticultural Pro- 
ducers, International Dairy Federa- 
tion, International Federation of Home 
Economics, International Union of 
Food and Drink Workers’ Associa- 
tions, Women’s International League 
of Peace and Freedom, World Assem- 
bly of Youth, and the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 


These organizations will consult 
with Fao through the Agriculture and 
Nutrition Divisions and through the 
Informational and Educational Serv- 
ices, aS appropriate. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Front cover, Unations; 163, UN-39795; 
165, UN-39752; 167-169; Unations; 170, 


ECAFE, UN-36045; 173, UN-34935; 174- 
175, UN-34920, UN-39330, UN-34739, 


Unations; 176, Unations; 182, UN- 


39774; 183, Unations. 
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FEBRUARY 9-19 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAi. COUNCIL 


Statistical Commission 
y4th MEETING—Feb. 9 
Principles for a vital statistics sys- 
tem: report (E/CN.3/1438, 1438/Corr.1, 
148/Add.1-3) considered and amends. 
recommended. 
95th MEETING—Feb. 9 
Principles for a vital statistics sys- 
tem: discussion of report (E/CN.3/143, 
143/Corr.1, 143/Add. 1-3) concluded. 
Distribution statistics: report of In- 





ternat. Chamber of Commerce consid- 
ered. 
Proposed recommendations for mi- 


gration statistics considered. 
y6th MEETING—Feb. 10 

Discussion of proposed recommenda- 
tions for migration statistics concluded. 

Balance of payments statistics: re- 
port by Internat. Monetary Fund (BE 
CN.3/1600) considered. 

Manual on money and bankiny sta- 
tistics: report by Internat. Monetary 
Fund (E/CN.3/162) considered. 

Financial statistics: report by Inter- 
nat. Monetary Fund (E/CN.3/161) con- 
sidered. 


97th MEETING—Feb. 10 


Report of Sub-Commission on Sta- 
tistical Sampling (E,/CN.3/140)  con- 
sidered. 

Social statistics: proposals for work 


program (E/CN.3/149) and _ priorities 
in field considered. 

Classification of occupations: report 
by ILO (E/CN.3/153, 153/Corr.1) noted. 

Retail price statistics: report by ILO 
(E/CN.3/159) considered. 

Internat. Convention relating to Eco- 
nomic Statistics: proposal to revise 
Convention (E/CN.3/155) considered; 
action deferred. 

Time and place of next session dis- 
cussed: Council to be requested that 
next meeting be held in Geneva. 


98th MEETING—Feb. 12 
Report of Commission to ECOSOC 

(B/CN.3/L.19, L.19/Add.1) discussed. 

99th MEETING—Feb. 12 
Report of Commission to 





ECOSOC 


(B/CN.3/L.19, L.19/Add. 2, 3, 4): dis- 

cussion continued. 

100th-10lst MEETINGS—Feb. 13 
Report of Commission to ECOSOC 


(E/CN.3/L.19 and addenda): discussion 
completed. Session concluded. 


Second Conference of NGO’s 
interested in rehabilitation of 
the physically handicapped 


lst MEETING—Feb. 9 

Opening address by Principal Direc- 
tor of Dept. of Social Affairs; election 
of officers. 

Statements of work being done in 
field of rehabilitation by the UN and 
specialized agencies; statements from 
NGO's on work and plans in field of 
rehabilitation. 


2nd-4th MEETINGS—Feb. 9-10 
Consultation on working papers sub- 
mitted by NGO’s and on items of fourth 
session agenda of Ad Hoc Technical 
Working Group on Rehabilitation of 
Physically Handicapped. 
Conference adjourned. 


Transport and Communications 
Commission 
6lst MEETING—Feb. 10 


Draft resols., as amend., adopted on 
uniform system of road signs and sig- 


nals (E/CN.2/L.15), 
(B/CN.2/L.18), 


driver licensing 
customs formalities for 
temporary importation of private vehi- 
cles and tourism (E/CN,2/L.13), pass- 
ports and frontier formalities (E/CN.2 
L.14), transport of dangerous goods 
(E/CN.2/L.12), application of certain 
NGO's for consultative status (E/CN.2 


L.16), pollution of sea water (E/CN.2 
L..17). 
62nd-63rd MEETINGS—Feb. 11 

Draft report to ECOSOC (EB/CN.2 


L.1¥, Corr.1) discussed and adopted, as 
> 


amend., 11-0, 3 absts. 
Commission adjourned 






Keo ni¢ Commission for 
Asia and the Far East 
(Bandung) 
106th MEBTING—Feb. 6 
Ninth session opened : 
Proposal by Thailand adopted to de- 
fer till next session consideration of 
USSR motion concerning representa- 
tion of China, USSR motion concerning 
representation of Korea and Vietnam 
ruled out of order. 
Election of officers. 





Labor Organization to 
Discuss Paid Holidays 


A paid holiday of two weeks a 
year for persons employed in indus- 
try and commerce was favored by 
the majority of 40 governments re- 
plying to a questionnaire issued by the 
International Labor Organization. 
Most of these governments agreed 
that ILo’s General Conference should 
adopt a formal recommendation on 
the subject. 

The question of holidays with pay 
is listed for a “first discussion” by the 
General Conference arc its 36th ses- 
sion opening on June 4 at Geneva. 
If the Conference decides to pursue 
the question further, the matter will 
come before the 1954 session for 
final consideration. 

In preparation for the discussion, 
ILO asked governments for their views 
on the contents of the proposed 
recommendation. A number of pre- 
liminary conclusions were drafted for 
submission to the Conference. 

The conclusions suggest that the 
proposed recommendation provide 
that, where conditions permit, work- 
ers be granted, after one year of con- 
tinuous employment, an annual paid 
holiday of not less than twelve work- 
ing days, or not less than ten work- 
ing days where the week consists of 
only five working days. 

It is also proposed that the right 
to a holiday proportionate to the 
number of full months of service be 
acquired after six months’ continu- 
ous service. 
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Effective 5 January, 1953 


Sta- Fre- Wave- 

GMT EST Program tion quency length 
KOREAN PROGRAM—( Daily) 

5 5.15- 5-30 ¢ JN News in Korez KGEI 6,075 kes 49.38 m 
1015-1030 5.15- 5-30 am UN News in Korean KRRCA 6.060 kes 49.50 m 
KRCA 9,515 kes 31.53m 

KRCA_ 6,185kces 48.50m 

KCBR 9,600 kes 31.25m 

KCBR- 6,195 kes 48.43 m 

KCBR- 9,530 kes 31.48 m 


Hono- 

lulul 6,160kes 48.69 m 
Hono- 

lulu Il 9,650kes 31.09 m 
Manila 

I 11,890 kes 25.23 m 


Manila 
I 15,245 kes 19.68 m 
Manila 
Ill 6,125 kes 48.98 m 


EUROPEAN PROGRAM I—<( Monday-Saturday) 


1700-1725 12.00-12.25 pm UN Russian Program 11,720 25.60m 


EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM 1—( Monday-Saturday) 


1800-1805 1.00- 1.05 pm UN News in English 

1805-1810 1.05- 1.10 pm 

1810-1820 1.10- 1.20 pm 

1820-1830 1.20- 1.30 pm Egyptian Delegation 
Talk 

1830-1835 1.30- 1.35 pm Correspondent’s Dis 


patch in Arabic .27 m 


to 
wn 


WBOS 11,870 kes 


1835-1840 1.35- 1.40pm UN News in Arabic 
1840-1900 1.40- 2.00 pm UN Arabic Program 
1900-1915 2.00- 2.15 pm BBC Correspondent’s > 


Dispatch 
1915-1920 2.15- 2.20 pm UN News in Serbo- 
Croat : WRCA 9,615 kes 31.20m 
1920-1930 2.20- 2.30 pm Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch in Serbo-Croat 
- 2.40pm UN News in Dutch 


1930-1940 0 
0- 2.50 pm Correspondent’s Dis- 
0 


2. 
1940-1950 = 2. 





patch 


1950-2000 2.50- 3.00 pm UN Newsin English J 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM I—( Monday-Saturday) 


2300-2345 
grams in Spanish WGEO 9,530kes 31.48 m 
WRCA 11,890 kes 25.23 m 


™N News and Pro- WLWO 6,040 kes 49.67 m 
grams in Spanish WGEO 9,530 kes 31.48 m 
WRCA 11,890 kes 25.23 m 

JWRUL 11,730kes 25.55 m 


pm UN News in French WABC 9,650 kes 31.09 m 
pm UN News in English J)WGEO 11,830 kes 25.36 m 


6.00- 6.45 pm UN News and Pro WcKo 6,040 kes 49.67 m 


— 


2345-2400 6.45- 7.00 pm 


0000-0007 
0008-0015 


Ns 


7. 
a. 


o° 
rT 


0015-0030 7.15- 7.30 pm UN Portuguese Pro- WRUL_ 6,140 kes 48.86 m 
gram WABC 9,650 kes 31.09 m 
WABC 11,790 kes 25.45 m 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM II—( Monday-Saturday) 
0200-0300 9.00-10.00 pm UN News and Pro- 


WLWO 11,710 kes 25.62 m 


WLWO 6,040 kes 49.67 m 
gram in Spanish 
WLWO 9,700kes 30.93 m 





UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 





Sta- Fre- Wave- 
GMT EST Program tion quency length 


EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM II—(Tuesday-Sunday GMT) 


0415-0430  11.15-11.30 pm UN News in Persian 
0430-0440 =11.30-11.40 pm Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch in Arabic 
; (Cyprus) 
0440-0445 11.40-11.45 pm Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch in Arabic 
. . (Syria) WLWO 6,040 kcs 49.67 m 
0445-0455 = 11.45-11.55 pm UN News in Pushtu 
0455-0500 11.55-12.00mid UN News in Duri 
05000505 12.00-12.05 am Correspondent’s Dis- 
iy patch WLWO 9,520 kes 31.51 m 
0505-0510 


5 12.05-12.10 am UN News in Arabic 
0510-0520 12.10-12.20 am UN News in Amharic 
0520-0525 12,20-12.25 am UN News in Hebrew Tangier 
0525-0530 12.25-12.30 am Correspondent’s Dis- 4 9,700 kes 30.93 m 


patch in Hebrew 


0530-0540 12.30-12.40 am UN News in Turkish Tangier 

0540-0545 12.40-12.45 am UN News in Arabic 9 7,200 kes 41.67 9 
atin (Cyprus) 

0545-0552 12.45-12.52am UN News in Greek 

0552-0600 =12.52- 1.00am Correspondent’s Dis- 


patch 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Sunday GMT) 


0715-0730 2.15- 2.30-am UN English Program 
or Delegation Talks 


0715-0730 2.15- 2.30am UN French Program KRCA 6,185 kes 48.50 m 
(Sunday only) KRCA 9,515 kes 31.53 m 

0730-0740 2.30- 2.40 am UN News inTagalog Honolu- 

0740-0750  2.40- 2.50am UN News in Indo- luII 9,650kes 31.09 m 
nesian “*Manila 


0750-0800 2.50- 3.00 am UN News in Thai 
0800-0830 3.00- 3.30 am UN Chinese Program | Manila 
3 


0830-0844 3.30- 3.44am UN Speaks (Sunday II 15,250 kes 19.67 m 
only) *Manila 
0830-0844 3.30- 3.44am UN News in English Iil 11,890 kes 25.23 m 


* From 0715-0830 GMT 
SOUTH EAST ASIA PROGRAM—(Thursday and Sunday Only) 


0930-0945 -- = Feature Magazine in )GRZ 21,640 kes 13.86m 
Urdu 

0945-1000 —- UN Speaks (In GVP 17,700 kes 16.95m 
English) 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS—(To Europe and Middle East) 
(Monday-Saturday) 
1545-1745 llam-12.45 pm English/French - Sag x 
2045-2300 3.45- 6.00 pm English/French WBOS 15,210 kes 19.72 m 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 

UN‘ News in English 

UN News in French 


SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES—( Monday-Saturday ) 


The United Nations program for Denmark, Norway, France, Iceland, and 
South Africa will be carried by Addressed Program Transmission Service for 
rebroadcast over the Domestic Broadcasting Systems. 


3 845 ‘alten 
1830-1845 6,672 kcs 44.07 m 





The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge all communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations verification card and a 
copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this schedule, or 
for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the United States, 
should be addressed to: 

Radio Division 
United Nations 
New York 


Published by the Department of Public Information 
Radio Division, United Nations, New York. 





UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


“U.N. TODAY”—a 15-minute summary of the latest UN news, featuring 
the recorded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and 
reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays through Fri- 
days over some 250 stations including the Mutual Broadcasting System, the 
UN’s Network for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New York 
City the following stations carry this program: WMCA 570 kcs 10:45-11:00 
pm, WEVD 1330 kcs 8:45-9:00pm, WBNX 1380 kes 10:30-10:45 pm and 
WWRL 1600 kcs 10:45-11:00 pm. 

“U.N. NEWS’’—a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 pm, EST, over WNYC, New 
York City. 

“U.N. STORY’—a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is 


heard over 500 stations in the United States. New York City outlets are 
stations WNEW, WHOM and WNYC. Check newspapers fop exact time or 
call the station. 

UN TRANSMISSION IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A 15-minute 
review of U.N. activities broadcast Sundays 10:-10:15 pm, EST on Station 
CKAC (Montreal). 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station 
WNYC in New York. 


. pees correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
ork. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 
Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

Les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 

Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo, 


Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 


China: . 

The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung 
King Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, 
Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogoté. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Librerfa Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K, 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cla, Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Librerfa Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


Hong Kong 
The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, $.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama, 


Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Perdé, Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Singapore: 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore, S. S. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int'l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pl 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., I. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 

Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 

Spain: 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 


UE TEETEEEEEEEEESES 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK 
1952 


Prepared by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations 


The fourth issue of a comprehensive col- 
lection of international statistics containing 
177 tables relating to demographic, eco- 
nomic, social, financial and cultural sub- 
jects. Most of the tables cover a twenty-year 
period up to the end of 1951 or early 1952. 
Subject and country indexes are provided. 
The following fields are covered: 


Population 
Manpower 
Agriculture 

Forestry 

Fishing 

Industrial Production 
Mining, Quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Electricity, Gas 


Transport 
Communications 
Internal Trade 
External Trade 
Balance of Payments 
Wages and Prices 
National Income 
Finance 

Public Finance 
Social Statistics 


Consumption Education, Culture 


U.N. Publication No. 1952.XVIL.1 
Clothbound: $7.50, 55/- stg., 30 Swiss frs. 
Paperbound: $6.00, 45/- stg., 24 Swiss frs. 

or equivalent in other currencies 

554 pages. 9” x 1142”. Alltext in English and French. 


. and for a complete international 


statistical service throughout the year, 


subscribe to the 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF STATISTICS 
The foremost source of current, official 
statistics on world economic and social con- 
ditions. Each issue contains information on 
more than 60 subjects from over 70 coun- 
tries. All text in English and French. Each 
subscription includes a copy of the Supple- 
ment with detailed definitions and explan- 
atory notes to the various series. 
Annual subscription (postpaid), 
including Supplement: 
$10.00, 75/- stg., 40 Swiss frs, 
Single copies: $1.00, 7/6 stg., 4 Swiss frs. 
or equivalent in other currencies 
Obtainable from all Sales Agents 
for United Nations publications. 








